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130 THE LINGERING LOOK OF LOVE, ETC. 
LATET ANGUIS. 


THE LINGERING LOOK OF LOVE. 


(On seeing Leonardo da Vinci’s great painting, ‘* The 
Face of the Christ,” in Antwerp Cathedral ) 
Hapst thou a vision, like the favored one 
Of the Apocalypse, to see that face 
Enshrined in human, sympathetic grace, 
And yet so awe-inspiring, as if shone 
God’s perfect splendor in its every line ? 
Mercy her warm home must have ever kept 
In those sweet eyes that for the world have 
wept 
Tears that were hallow’d through a love 
divine. 
Like Heaven’s own light upon a darkened 
sea, 
There falls upon us, in that gaze serene, 
New life from the despised, meek Nazarene, 
Dear as his words of rest, ‘* Abide in me.”’ 
Thou hast been led through all the heavenly 


plains, 
And thy great hand has limn’d for us thy 
gains! 


Sunday Magazine. ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


RONDEAU. 


WHEN Summer dies the leaves are falling fast 
In fitful eddies on the chilly blast ; 

And fields lie blank upon the bare hillside 
Where erst the poppy flaunted in its pride, 
And woodbine on the breeze its fragrance cast. 


And where the hawthorn scattered far and 
wide 
Its creamy petals in the sweet springtide, 
Red berries hang, for birds a glad repast 
When Summer dies. 


Gone are the cowslips and the daisies pied, 
The swallow to a warmer clime hath hied; 
The beech has shed its store of bitter mast, 
And days are drear, and skies are overcast; 
But love will warm our hearts whate’er betide 
When Summer dies. 
Time. ARTHUR G. WRIGHT. 


AUTUMN. 


SHUT to the lattice; make it fast; 

The wind has turned austere and cold; 
And, borne upon the funeral blast, 

The first dead leaf’s poor corpse behold. 


Last month the land was gemmed with sheaves, 
And clothed in multitudinous green; 

Now, shivering under waning leaves, 
The furrows gape, the forests lean. 


The year’s warm soul, the honest sun, 
Is swooning ; more and more we see 
The silent landscape’s skeleton, 
The woodland’s grim anatomy. 
H. G. KEENE. 





AH! full of purest influence 
On human mind and mood, 
Of holiest joy to human sense, 
Are river, field, and wood; 
And better must all childhood be 
That knows 2 garden and a tree. 


For where can one diviner gleam 
On leagues of houses lie? 

And what of Heaven can childhood dream 
That scarcely knows the sky ?— 

Yet sin and sorrow’s pedigree 

Spring from a garden and a tree. 

Spectator. F. W. B. 


SONNET. 


(The author of these lines—a girl of twenty-five — was 
drowned in a Welsh river last August. The night 
before her death she was heard to say: “‘If I do 
not die soon, I think I shall make something of 
poetry.’’] 

IF this poor name of mine, now writ in sand 

On Life’s grey shore, which Time forever 

laves 

—A hungry ocean of unresting waves — 

Might but be graven on rock, and so withstand 

A little while the weather and the tide, 

Great joy were mine. Alas! I cannot guide 

My chisel right to carve the stubborn stone 

Of Fame; and so the numbness of despair 

Invades me; for the sounding names are there 

Of all Earth’s great ones; and methinks mine 

own 

Fades in their music; yet before the light 

Has vanished from the sky, and unblest night, 

In which no man can work, shall stain the air, 

I stand and weep on the grey shore — alone. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 


AFTER HORACE, 


IN spring the zephyr breathes again, 

And keels are carried to the main; 

The river bursts his frosty coat, 

On swelling waves the cygnets float ; 

No more the north wind moans on high, 
But sheep on meadows softly lie, 

And Luna sheds a kindly light 

Where Nymph and Dryad dance at night. 
O comrade, now, while life is thine, 

To Bacchus pour the festive wine, 

And on thy rustic altar now 

To Faunus pay the duteous vow, 

And crown with vernal wreaths thy head: 
There is no joy among the dead. 

Death visits with an equal lot 

The splendid house and straw-built cot. 
For thee the shadowy threshold waits, 
The Stygian flood, and Pluto’s gates: 
Where thou, in darkness lapt, alway 
Shalt mourn the loss of upper day. 
National Review. HAROLD A. PERRY. 
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DOMESDAY 


From The Contemporary Review. 
DOMESDAY SURVIVALS. 


DomEsDAY Book implies, if it does not 
expressly record, social and economical 
conditions widely different from any which 
now prevail. But the transformation has 
been so gradual that in many counties 
innumerable survivals of those bygone 
conditions may be detected. The present 
is so intimately interwoven with the past, 
that. there are few country parishes in 
which the Domesday record fails to throw 
some flashes of light on the meaning of 
common matters of rural observation. 
The facts recorded with pen and ink on 
the venerable pages of the Domesday 
Book are for the most part still legible, 
scored deeply on the surface of the soil 
by the Domesday plough, and others sur- 
vive in customary tenures, in the names 
of fields and farms, the forms and dimen- 
sions of enclosures, and the directions 
followed by hedges, roads, and rights of 
way. 

To understand these survivals we must 
picture to ourselves the aspect of an 
ordinary country parish at the time of the 
survey. 

England is now a land of small en- 
closures; the numerous hedges and the 
hedgerow timber give it much of its rich 
beauty. At the time of the Conquest en- 
closures were few. Here and there were 
great forest tracts, thinly peopled, and fed 
by swine. Elsewhere there were vast 
treeless districts, almost wholly unfenced, 
resembling the great stretches of tilled 
land now existing in many parts of France 
and Germany, the dwellings not dotted 
about by the wayside, but collected in 
scattered hamlets, consisting of a few 
houses or cots, often not more than five 
or six. Close to the little hamlet would 
be some few acres, a score or so, of en- 
closed meadow, mowed for hay, but the 
rest would be open arable, protected only 
by temporary fences of dead thorns, while 
beyond the arable were great stretches of 
rough moorland pasture. 

In most of the larger hamlets stood the 
lord’s “hall,” built of stone or timber, 
brick being almost unknown. Round the 
hall clustered the houses of the villans or 
boors — who were small farmers holding 
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their lands as tenants of the manor by 
fixed services — with mud walls, earthen 
floors, and thatched roofs, each standing 
in its “toft,” with a little narrow acre strip 
of “croft” behind it, and the still ruder 
huts of the cottiers, and of the serfs who 
were sold with the land. The land, to a 
great extent, was held in common by the 
village community, and tilled by co-opera- 
tive labor. The best land lay in great 
open arable fields, which were divided 
into narrow strips, acres and _half-acres, 
each strip about a furlong in length, and a 
perch or two perches in breadth. These 
little strips were separated by turf balks, 
and the holding of each villan was as a 
rule either a bovate or a virgate,* made 
up of a score or two of these strips scat- 
tered about the open arable fields, and 
usually amounting to from ten to thirty 
acres in all. He did not hold the same 
strips year by year, but every second or 
third year one division of the arable land 
was thrown into fallow, over which the 
cattle of the village had common rights of 
pasturage. Beyond the village and the 
arable fields were extensive wastes, rough 
pastures of coarse grass, overgrown with 
thin wood or brushwood, forming the 
summer pasturage of the sheep and cattle 
—upland pastures of wold, or down, for 
the sheep, and lowland pastures of un- 
drained moors, locally called carrs or ings, 
for the cattle. One or two instances will 
show how vast were these common pas- 
tures, how widely separated were the 
hamlets, and how scanty was the popula- 
tion. 

The parish of Pickering now contains 
thirty-two thousand seven hundred acres, 
which agrees roughly with the Domesday 
measurement.of the manor. In the time 
of Edward the Confessor the enclosures 
were less than four hundred acres, and 
about seven thousand acres were tilled in 
open fields, leaving some twenty-six thou- 
sand acres as moorland pasture. At the 
time of the Domesday survey about 
twelve hundred acres were in tillage, and 


* A bovate or oxgang represented the tillage per- 
formed by one ox. A virgate, held by the owner of a 
yoke of oxen, was two bovates. Eight bovates made a 
carucate or ploughland, which was the tillage of‘an 
eight-ox plough. 
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there were twenty villans, with six ploughs 
between them, the lord having one plough. 
The population of this vast tract, twenty 
miles by six, cannot have been much more 
than one hundred. It is now one of the 
most sparsely peopled parts of Yorkshire, 
yet the population is over five thousand. 

The parish of Holme on ‘Spalding Moor 
containes eleven thousand five hundred 
and fourteen acres. In the time of King 
Edward there were less than fifteen hun- 
dred acres under plough, leaving ten 
thousand acres in moor and carr. At the 
time of the survey about six hundred 
acres only were tilled; there were eight 
villans and twelve cottagers (dordariz), 
with three ploughs, and the lord had half 
a plough. The population was about one 
hundred, and there were a church and a 
priest. The present population is over 
two thousand. 

These are extreme instances, where the 
soil was poor, and the wastes unusually 
extensive. As average cases we may take 
Heslerton, with seven thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty acres, of which about 
half was tilled in the time of King Edward, 
and about a fourth at the time of the 
survey. In the adjacent township of 
Knapton there are two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-nine acres. In King 
Edward’s time twenty acres were enclosed, 
and one thousand and eighty acres were 
tilled. In King William’s time all was 
desolate ; apparently there was not a sin- 
gle inhabitant. 

The arable was divided between the 
lord and the tenants of the manor, who 
held in villanage. The land was tilled by 
huge ploughs, normally drawn by eight 
oxen, yoked four abreast. When the 
soil was light the teams were somewhat 
‘smaller, consisting of as few as four oxen, 
yoked two and two. This was called a 
half-plough. But where the land was 
heavy, as many as ten or even twelve 
oxen were yoked to each plough. A vil- 
lan usually possessed one yoke of oxen, 
each plough being drawn by the associated 
teams of four villans. Land was plentiful, 
and it was rather the possession of oxen 
for tillage than of land itself which consti- 
tuted wealth. Hence we understand why 
the system of taxation recorded in Domes- 
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day is based on the number of ploughs 
rather than on the number of acres. 

We must dismiss the notion of the 
modern English system of letting farms 
at fixed annual rents. There were no 
farms or farmers in our sense of the word, 
a farmer being originally a tenant who 
was bound to supply form —food and 
entertainment —to the lord when he vis- 
ited the manor. The occupation of a 
messuage, which descended from father 
to son on payment of a fine or heriot, car- 
ried with it a customary right to pasturage 
for a certain number of oxen, sheep, and 
swine, and to the produce of a certain 
number of “acres” in the arable fields. 
Rents were paid mainly in kind and by 
services. Manors were granted by the 
king in fee to his tenants zm cafite, chiefly 
the greater barons, who rendered military 
service in return. These barons sub-let 
their lands to their knights, who kept a 
portion in their own hands in demesne — 
as it is called —and let out the rest to 
the villans — the men of the vill, or town- 
ship —in fee; that is, on certain fixed 
conditions of tenure, usually that the lord 
should have a fixed share of the produce 
—so many chalders of oats, so much malt 
and meal, the milk of so many cows, so 
much honey, so many hens and eggs, 
and so much cornage, a commutation for 
beeves and sheep; but the rents were 
chiefly paid in services; the tenants had 
to work so many days a week, generally 
two or three, with their oxen and ploughs, 
in tilling the lord’s land, ploughing, har- 
rowing, reaping, mowing, or leading stores, 
without payment. The villans could not 
be dispossessed so long as they rendered 
the customary dues, the rent could not 
be raised; their rights and obligations 
passed, when it changed hands, with the 
land, of which they were, in fact, joint own- 
ers with the lord. 

As time went on, these services were 
more and more commuted into fixed 
money payments, but we still see surviv- 
als of these tenures —not only in copy- 
holds, which mainly grew out of holdings 
in villanage, but in the existing tenures of 


* The glebe strips are interesting as fixing the size 





and position of some of the Domesday carucates. 
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the north of England, where, in addition 
to the money rent, the tenant is usually 
bound to furnish so many loads of straw, 
and so many days’ service in carting for 
the landlord with horses, wagons, and men. 
My own glebe, by immemorial usage, is 
let on these terms, the rent being paid 
partly in money, partly in kind, and partly 
in services. At the time of the Conquest, 
the actual money rents— or scatpennies 
as they were called — do not seem to have 
exceeded Id. or 2d. an acre. 

We gather from the Boldon Book of 
Durham and the Liber Niger of Peter- 
borough, that even the village artificers, 
such as the carpenter who made the wood- 
work of the ploughs and harrows, the 
smith who made and repaired the iron- 
work, the marshal who shod the horses, 
the lorimer who made the bits and stir- 
rups, as well as the bailiff, the mason, the 
pounder, the shepherd, the neatherd, the 
hogwarden, and the beekeeper, were paid 
for the services they rendered to the lord 
or to the community, not in money, but 
by the produce of a certain number of 
strips of arable in the open fields, usually 
amounting to eight, twelve, or fifteen 
acres, which they held rent-free, and which 
were tilled for them by the ploughs of the 
villans, in addition to which they often 
had a right to their thraves, a certain num- 
ber of sheaves of corn from each plough. 

The villans had to grind their corn at 
the lord’s mill, and the miller had his mul- 
ture; he retained a certain proportion of 
the meal as his fee, and rendered a fixed 
payment in money or kind to the lord for 
the privilege. North-country mills still 
grind on these terms; the miller keeps 
the bran, and makes no charge for grind- 
ing. 

When certain special services, called 
precations or boon services, were per- 
formed, as in haytime or harvest, the vil- 
lans were entitled to an allowance of food 
called a corrody. The corrody was no 
very luxurious repast, if we may judge 
from the modern etymological descendant 
of the word, the Northumbrian “ crowdy,” 
which denotes a sort of stirabout, consist- 
ing of oatmeal over which boiling water 
has been poured. 

The priest was paid for his services, 
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like the other village officials, by a s’ are 
in the produce of the land. We may .nus 
obtain some light on the disputed origin 
of tithes, and even of glebe. He had his 
thraves, consisting of every tenth sheaf, 
but in some instances it would seem that 
the produce of every tenth or twelfth acre 
(a tenth either by the small or large hun- 
dred) was allotted to him. Thus the laws 
of Ethelred and of Egbert ordain that 
every Christian man shall pay his tithe 
justly, “as the plough traverses the tenth 
acre.” Apparently the whole arable field 
was tilled by the villans, and the produce 
of every tenth acre-strip belonged to the 
priest. Ultimately, when the land came 
to be held in severalty, instead of in com- 
munity, these tenth strips became the par- 
son’s freehold, and he had to till them 
with his own oxen. 

There are several townships in the East 
Riding, in which the ancient glebe can be 
actually shown to have consisted, not only 
of an exact tenth of the whole Domesday 
arable, but of every tenth strip in the open 
fields, appropriated as ordained in the 
laws of Ethelred, the Church taking the 
produce of every tenth acre as the plough 
traversed the land. 

The map of the township of Burton Ag- 
nes indicates that the old glebe consisted 
of eighteen strips in the three fields, say 
twelve in the two fields which were in til- 
lage at the same time. *According to 
Domesday Book there were twelve caru- 
cates of arable,* and therefore the parson 
had one strip out of each carucate; his ~ 
tenth acre as the plough traversed it, ac- 
cording to the laws of Ethelred. But the 
glebe strips are somewhat narrower than 
the others, because the others are eighths, 
each representing one oxgang, the work of 
one ox in the eight-ox plough, while the 
parson had not an eighth but a tenth in 
each ploughland. The actual measure of 
the arable is 999a. or. r8p., of which one- 
tenth would be gga. 3r. 20p., whereas the 
eighteen strips of glebe only amount to 
98a. 2r. 20p., falling short of the theoreti- 
cal tenth by one and a quarteracres. This 
is accounted for by encroachments which 
are visible on the map. Some of the par- 
son’s neighbors do not seem to have 
ploughed quite fairly, thus gradually shav- 
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ing off a part of some of the parson’s 
strips. 

The map of the adjacent township of 
Haisthorpe gives a similar result. Inthe 
three arable fields there seem to have 
been nine strips of glebe, and a bit over, 
averaging six strips in the two fields tilled 
in any one year. Domesday assigns six 
carucates to Haisthorpe. Thus, as in 
Burton Agnes, the parson had one strip 
out of each carucate, or one-tenth of the 
whole arable. 

In other parishes, where the numeration 
was by the great hundred of six score, the 
priest had one-twelfth of the arable. At 
Foxholes he had half a carucate out of 
six, and at Kirby Underdale four oxgangs 
out of forty-eight. 

The churches were few and far be- 
tween. In the East Riding only forty- 
eight are mentioned in Domesday, and 
these were chiefly on the lands of spirit- 
ual lords, the bishops, and the great mon- 
asteries. 

The way in which the ministrations of 
the Church were frequently supplied is 
shown by the names of several hundreds 
and wapentakes, such as _ Staincross 
(Stone Cross), Ewcross (Yew Cross), Buck- 
rose (Beech Cross), and Osgodcross, which 
were originally preaching crosses where 
the people came together at the great 
Church festivals, afterwards becoming 
trysting-places for assemblage in arms 
when invasion threatened, and moots for 
the hundred-courts of civil jurisdiction. 

The social and economical conglitions 
pictured in the foregoing pages have now 
completely passed away, but they have 
left behind not a few traces of their for- 
mer existence — curious anomalies, mani- 
fest to all who have eyes to see them, 
which testify to the scheme of village 
life mecieiliel, or tacitly assumed, in the 
Domesday survey. I will take from my 
own neighborhood, the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, a few examples of such sur- 
vivals. 

Down almost to our own days a large 
portion of the East Riding was unenclosed, 
presenting a living picture of its aspect at 
the time of the Norman Conquest. Only 
the tofts and crofts aronnd the houses, 
and a few garths and deals of meadow 
land were fenced, the wolds, the moors, 
and the arable still lying unenclosed. 

The village had its “ outgang,” as it is 
still called, where the cattle of those who 
possessed rights of grazing were collected 
in the morning, ready to be driven out 
into the moor under charge of the neat- 
herd. We have still, in my own parish of 
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Settrington, the public cowherd, who takes 
the village cows into the lanes, and who 
is paid ratably by the owners. The ara- 
ble land was tilled in common, alternate 
strips being held by different owners, and 
separated by turf balks. The position 
and extent of the open arable fields can 
frequently be determined by the old names 
which cling to them, such as East Field 
and West Field, High Field and Low 
Field, Far Field and Town-End Field. 
These “fields,” each containing several 
hundred acres, are commonly either two 
or three in number; when there are two 
fields the Domesday entry usually indi- 
cates that the township was tilled on a 
two-year shift, but when there are three 
fields a three-year shift was adopted. 
When we learn from Domesday that there 
were two manors in a township, one culti- 
vated on a two-year and the other on a 
three-year shift, we may expect to find 
traces of five arable fields. 

Rowlston in Holderness is a good ex- 
ample of a two-field manor, and the pres- 
ent acreage, compared with the Domes- 
day survey, shows that upwards of three 
hundred acres have been lost, the sea 
having encroached more than half a mile 
during the last eight hundred years. Bur- 
ton Agnes shows a not unfrequent ar- 
rangement of a three-field manor. We 
see the messuages of the villans and cot- 
tiers, each standing in its toft, with a 
narrow acre or half-acre croft behind it. 
South of the main road was the moor, for- 
merly open pasture for the cattle of the 
community, but long since apportioned in 
“deals” or shares among the holders of 
oxgangs in the arable field,* one oxgate of 
moor, the pasture for one ox, going with 
each oxgang of arable, which represented 
the labor of the ox. North of the road is 
the “terra,” or common arable, divided 
into three fields, East Field, Middle Field, 
and West Field, which were tilled in rota- 
tion; one field being ploughed in winter, 
another in Lent, while the third was left in 
fallow. The strips of tillage are divided 
by turf balks, They do not, as in many 
parishes, consist of acre strips, but are 
half-oxgangs of about seven and a half 
acres, two strips, one in each of the two 
fields tilled in any one year, constitut- 
ing an oxgang. Some of the strips have 
been consolidated, probably by exchange. 
The hall of the lord stands where it stood 

* In some parishes the pasture ‘‘ deals” were annu- 
ally redistributed by lot. Each had a distinctive mark 
cut in the turf. After harvest corresponding marks 
were made on apples, which were thrown into a tub of 


water. Each farmer dived for one, thus determining 
his deal of pasture for the succeeding year. 
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before the Conquest; but he seems to 
have enclosed his demesne land out of 
the common fields, whose ancient limits, 
however, are indicated by surviving rights 
of way. 

There are many townships which lay in 
open fields within the memory of persons 
now alive. The last of them, Tottenrhoe, 
near Dunstable, is being enclosed this 
year. The death-blow to the system of 
open arable fields was given by the intro- 
duction of turnips, which made fallows 
needless, and introduced a more varied 
and profitable course of tillage. The con- 
solidation of the scattered strips was 
mostly effected by the enclosure acts 
passed in the reign of George III., under 
the pressure of the high prices due to the 
great war. Hence, in the East Riding, the 
enclosures in the great majority of cases 
have been too recent to have effaced the 
names of the ancient open fields, which 
remain in the every-day parlance of the vil- 
lagers to designate large tracts of country. 
A portion of my own parish, containing 
about one thousand acres, still goes by tie 
name of West Field, though it is now 
divided into four farms, and contains 
scores of enclosures which might be called 
“ fields ” in the modern acceptation of the 
word. 

Even where the land has been long en- 
closed, and divided into separate holdings, 
it is instructive to ride across the country, 
and observe how indelibly impressed on 
the soil by the ancient plough are the 
marks of those very divisions of the land 
which were recorded in the Domesday 
survey. Frequently the exact boundaries 
of the Domesday carucates and bovates 
can be traced. The ancient arable, con- 
sisting as a rule of the best land, because 
land was plentiful, has commonly gone 
back to valuable pasture, inferior soils, 
which were formerly unreclaimed, bein 
now taken into tillage. Hence the lan 
still lies visibly in “run-rig,” the great 
rigs, lands, or selions, usually a furlong in 
length, and either a perch or two mere es 
in breadth, remaining as they were left by 
the Domesday co-operative ploughs, often 
higher by two feet or more in the ridge 
than in the furrow, while here and there, 
at regular intervals, may be discerned the 
traces of the flat, unploughed balks, two 
furrows broad, left in turf to separate and 
give access to the strips held by the sev- 
eral tenants of the manor. Even when 
the old arable still remains in tillage it 
is not impossible, as harvest time ap- 
proaches, to detect by the varying colors 
of the ripening corn the lines of the sel- 
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ions of the Domesday plough, now levelled 
by cross ploughing, but still traceable, 
— to the fact of the corn growing 
more luxuriantly, and ripening more slowly 
in the deeper and richer soil which has 
filled the depressions between the ancient 
selions. 

Here we can behold the visible con- 
crete acres and roods, and measure the 
actual furlongs, not, as in the tables of our 
arithmetic books, abstract quantities of so 
many square yards or so many linear feet, 
but strips of land of definite shape as well 
as of definite size. The shots or furlongs 
are forty perches or one-eighth of a mile 
in lenath = a furrow-long as the name im- 
plies —and the acres are of the same 
length, and four perches broad, the shape 
and the extent of each acre being deter- 
mined, not arbitrarily, but by natural con- 
ditions — the precise length by the length 
of the longest furrow that could be con- 
veniently ploughed before the oxen had 
to stop and rest, the longest furrow possi- 
ble, because the turning of the plough 
constituted the severest part of the plough- 
man’s labor, while the breadth of the acre 
depended on the number of furrows which 
formed the daily task of the villan and 
his oxen. Thus the acre represents one 
day’s ploughing under the most conven- 
ient conditions as to size and shape, for 
which reason its length is ten times its 
breadth. Such acres are seen in the 
sketch of the run-rig at Rowlston. 

And as we gaze on these actual acres, 
roods, and Solleam, we notice that they 
are seldom straight, such as are delved by 
the modern two-horse plough, but, as is 
shown by the hedges which scrupulous] 
follow the lines of the turf balks which 
separated the oxgangs of different owners, 
they lie in great sweeping curves, shaped 
usually like a capital J ora capita! S re- 
versed, the long, narrow fields of the pres- 
ent farms thus perpetuating the graceful 
curves of the acres—curves which can 
only be due to the twist of the great — 
ox plough as the leading oxen were pulled 
round, in preparation for the turn as they 
approached the end of the furlong, by 
the villan at the near side of the leading 
ox. I have examined thousands of these 
S-shaped rigs, and I find that they invari- 
ably swerve towards the left or near side, 
which seems to be explained by the fact 
that the driver, who walked backwards, 
would most conveniently have directed 
the oxen by pulling them round by their 
head-gear with his right hand instead of 
with his left. Thus the acre strips, which 
were originally straight, were bent round 
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in the course of centuries of continuous 
ploughing, the curvature being increased 
every year by an inch or two of further 
deviation, till at length the extremities of 
the furlong became shifted several feet 
from their original position. This is curi- 
ously shown at Rowlston, where the rigs 
originally terminated at a small water- 
course. A road ran parallel to this beck 
at a distance of a few feet. The ends of 
the rigs could not be ploughed, and hence 
kept their original positions. At the 
time of the enclosure it was found that 
the owner of each rig possessed a few 
square yards of ground between the road 
and the beck, not opposite to the end of 
his rig, but four yards to the right of it, 
these little patches fixing the original 
position of the acres. In other townships, 
rigs, which must have been originally con- 
tinuous, belonged to different shots or 
furlongs, and have become discontinuous, 
the ends of the rigs swerving to the right 
on one side of the headland, and to the 
left at the other, the acres thus gradually 
a from each other in the course of 
years of continuous ploughing. 

When the IJand is nearly level the rigs 
are S-shaped, with a curve at each end, 
but when the land is on a slope the rigs 
are often J-shaped, with the curve at the 
bottom of the hill. If the hill was steep, 
the plough went horizontally round it, 
forming those curious terraces on the hill- 
sides which were locally called “linces” 
or “reeans.” These are very conspicuous 
when the land has gone back to grass, but 
when it has remained in tillage, the mod- 
ern cross-ploughing has so nearly effaced 
them that they can only be seen in a favor- 
able light, when the sun is low, and casts 
them into partial shadow. These terraces 
were formed, as Mr. Seebohm has shown, 
by the sod being turned downwards, the 
plough returning idle. 

The formation of the linces, the curva- 
ture of the acres, and the height attained 
by the rigs and headlands, impress the 
mind most forcibly with the great antiq- 
uity of the run-rig. Much of the land in 
run-rig went back to pasture at a very 
remote date, not improbably at the time of 
the black death, when many parishes were 
almost depopulated. The remoteness of 
the date is shown by the alterations in 
the beds of streams. In my own parish a 
beck must have changed its course and 
cut through the rigs at a time when it 
flowed ata height of four feet above its 
present level. It has cut off the head- 


lands from the rigs to which they belong, | 
and since no new headlands have been | corresponds to the Morgen, or morning’s 
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formed the stream must have changed its 
course at a time after the land had gone 
out of tillage. 

By noting the existence or absence of 
rigs and linces it is easy to determine the 
limits of the ancient tillage. This is also 
indicated by the curvature of the hedges, 
which constantly follow the divisions of 
the oxgangs, mostly running along the 
balks which separated the ploughed strips 
of different owners. This is only the case 
with old closes; in recent enclosures the 
hedges are straight, cutting across the 
curved rigs at various angles. In my own 
parish I can distinguish with certainty by 
the straightness or curvature of the hedges 
the fields which were enclosed before or 
after our local enclosure act, which was 
passed in 1797. 

The direction of the country lanes is. 
commonly determined by the position and 
extent of the Domesday tillage. They 
usually follow the lines of the balks and 
headlands which separated and gave ac- 
cess to the furlongs or shots in the open 
arable fields, while the highways usually 
skirt the division betweer: the moorland 
and the ancient arable. Hence the roads 
meander hither and thither, taking curious 
rectangular turns as if round the squares 
of a chessboard, their directions bein 
survivals of the boundaries of the severa 
cultures in the open fields. That this is 
the true explanation of these twists is 
shown by the fact that the direction of the 
run-rig on one side of the lane is often at 
right angles to the direction on the other. 

There are aiso queer rights of way, 
leading no whither, and now scarcely used 
except for exercising horses. Their ori- 
gin is indicated by the fact that they 
commonly run at right angles to the rigs, 
along great mounds of turf, considerably 
higher than the adjacent land, proving that 
these rights of way are survivals of the 
headlands, which before the land was en- 
closed served to give access to the inter- 
mixed strips of arable in the open fields. 
Very striking are these conspicuous head- 
lands, long, irregular mounds, where the 
great plough, with its team of eight oxen, 
rested and turned — the mysterious 
mounds, two or even three feet in height, 
being the accumulations formed during 
successive ages by the scrapings from the 
coulter of the plough at the spots where 
the oxen were accustomed to rest and pant 
after having traced a furlong in the acre 





which constituted the day’s toil,—the 
journey, as in some counties it is still 
called, in Norman French, a phrase which 
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work, which is the name given to the acre 
by a German peasant. 

Thus we see how the features of the 
Domesday agriculture have been im- 
pressed upon the soil by the Domesday 
plough. We can still see and count the 
individual acres, and can detect the boun- 
daries of the primitive oxgangs, while 
the strips of glebe, one in each carucate, 
show the acreage, and in some cases the 
actual position of the carucates recorded 
‘by the Domesday commissioners.* 

If we ascend a hill, the Domesday map 
of the country lies spread before the eye. 
We see the divisions of the oxgangs tilled 
by the villans; here was the Domesday 
pratum, there was the fastura ; this was 
the infield, yonder was the outfield. We 
look down upon the village, and see the 
mill, and the hall, and the church, and the 
messuages of the villagers, each with a 
long, narrow strip of croft behind it, and 
the cots of the bordarii, with their acre or 
half-acre tofts, the buildings retaining the 
same sites and the crofts preserving the 
same boundaries as they had eight hun- 
dred years ago —a truly marvellous illus- 
tration of the immobile conservatism of 
English village life. 

On my own glebe I have garths and 
closes representing the very oxgangs 
which before the Conquest must have 
been held by my predecessors. The rigs 
are about two rods broad and a furlong in 
length, being thus half-acres. A neigh- 
boring rector retains as his glebe the half- 
carucate of four oxgangs with which his 
church was originally endowed, and he 
also holds the four oxgates of pasture 
which maintained the four oxen which 
tilled his four oxgangs in the common 
arable fields. He also possesses an acre 
allotted to him in lieu of the right of teth- 
ering two horses on the balks and “ mar- 
stalls ” of the common field, one horse, as 
an Elizabethan document recites, to each 
two oxgangs. In the next parish the en- 
closure took place by mutual consent of 
the freeholders and copyholders more 
than three hundred years ago, and the 
names of the common fields, East Field, 
Middle Field, and West Field, preserved 
in ancient documents, are now forgotten, 
but a right of way, called the East Balk, 
still remains. It was the East Balk of the 
West Field, a long ridge ‘of turf, repre- 
senting the headlands dividing the West 
Field from the Middle Field, as is shown 


_ * In Burton Agnes the carucates average sixty acres 
in each field, which conforms to the theoretical size of 
the carucate, as stated by Fleta, who wrote in the reign 
of Edward I, 
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by the fact that the rigs on one side run 
north and south, and on the other run 
east and west. 

In my own parish there are several 
field names of historic interest. A pad- 
dock called Mill Garth preserves the 
memory of one of the two Domesday mills, 
and a garden which goes by the name 
of the Chapel Garth, shows the site of 
a pre-Reformation chantry. A meadow 
which bears the name of Kirk Hill marks 
the position of the church mentioned in 
Domesday, and though this church was 
pulled down more than seven centuries 
ago, the name still holds in its tenacious 
grasp the memory of the ancient site. 
The cruciform trench which marks the 
position of the nave and transepts shows 
it was only a tiny edifice, though amply 
sufficient for the needs of the lord, the 
two millers, the nine sokemen, the twelve 
villans, and the nine cottiers, whom it 
served. 

Another field, called Gallows Hill, for- 
merly a part of the open wold, marks the 
conspicuous spot, visible to all the coun- 
try round, where malefactors met their 
doom, and | still pay year by year the 
sum of 5s. 8d. to the ~ ag representatives 
of the provost of St. John of Beverley for 
his services in correcting the villans of 
the parish. Close to Kirk Hill, where 
stood the Domesday church, is a farm- 
house called Belmanoir, which marks the 
spot where the Norman lord had his hall, 
removed, not long after the Conquest, to- 
gether with the church, to a more shel- 
tered site. Belmanoir Farm is part ofa 
tract of several hundred acres, now divided 
into numerous enclosures, which goes by 
the name of the Hall Field. It repre- 
sents the demesne land of the lord, tilled 
by his four ploughs and the oxen of his 
villans. It may be noted that one mill 
belonged to the lord, and the other collec- 
tively to the sokemen, who were thus free 
from paying multure to the lord. 

The township consisted of two Domes- 
day manors, Buckton and Settrington. 
The name of the first is only preserved 
by a meadow called Buckton Holms, near 
the site of the old church and hall. Be- 
fore the Conquest, both manors were held 
by Thorbrand, a man of Scandinavian 
race, as his name, “the sword of Thor,” 
plainly indicates. Doubtless he fell fight- 
ing for his home at Stamford Bridge — 
a pontem belli—and his twelve broad 
manors had passed, when Domesday was 
compiled, to another full-blooded North- 
man, Berengar de Todeni (Thosney on 
the Seine), a descendant of Rolf Gangr, 
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and a nephew of Ralph de Todeni, the 
hereditary standard-bearer of Normandy, 
who presumably bore the two leopards 
at Senlac. Berengar’s lands afterwards 
passed away to a younger branch of the 
Bygods, Earls of Norfolk, whose descend- 
ant, five centuries later, a zealot for the 
faith of his forefathers, planned the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, and perished on the 
scaffold. 

I have tried to draw a picture of old 
English life, more especially with refer- 
ence to the Domesday survivals, in a 
single Yorkshire parish and its neighbor- 
hood. I hope I may induce others to 
attempt the same task for their own par- 
ishes. The work of tracing out the details 
of the Domesday record on the spot will 
be found to add a world of interest to 
every country walk, while independent 
investigations by persons possessed of 
local knowledge can hardly fail to throw 
fresh light on a book which forms one of 
our most precious national possessions, a 
unique treasure, the like of which no other 
land can show. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NANCY DEDMAN. 


“IT was an ugly bit of travelling, I can 
tell you, over Hinde Head in my young 
days ; as lonesome a place as any in the 
country round. And it weren’t for noth- 
ing as they gived the place to the Devil 
neither; there’s the Devil’s Jumps over 
to Frensham, and his Punchbowl at your 
feet; and over to the Downs you sees his 
very marks! his claws as where he grab- 
bled as he fell. And the deeds done round 
about were his own and no mistake. 

“I’m thinking now of a tale as is not so 
known as it should be. That stone before 
ye tells of the poor sailor chap as was 
murdered here, for his money no doubt — 
coming from Portsmouth he were; but no 
stone nor no book, so far as I know, has 
spoke for Nancy Dedman. 

“Hers was a death indeed. I can’t 
speak to the partiklars, for I had it as it 
were handed down through ninety years 
and more; but I won’t tell you a lie if I 
can help it; and for all I haven’t it chapter 
and verse, it’s wonderful lifesome, too. 

“The Dedmans lived, when they was 
to home, in a bit of a place in the Combe 
there. You might pass within a yard of it 
and not see it, so grandfather said. They 
was of a smuggling crew. There was a 
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chain of them smugglers, from Portsmouth 
all the way, and a wild set they was. They 
had the country on their side though ; and 
the coastguardses was thought no better 
of than they deserved. There was two 
brothers, Dick and Joe Dedman, and their 
father ; and Nancy was the one girl. She 
was a beauty by all accounts — very wild 
too, and as rare a one at smuggling as any 
of them; and she would ride bareback on 
any horse, and be out all night and all 
day ; and many’s the time when she’s kept 
the coastguardses at bay, and done many 
a bit of business as wanted a woman’s wit 
and a man’s strength. 

“She must have been still a lass when 
there was news of a rare lot of spirits and 
baccy (it was the war time), and the word 
was passed along the line from Portsmouth 
to Hinde Head, and beyond too, in course. 
And the king’s men got wind on it, and 
they made ready for a fray — they thought 
as how they would break the neck of this 
smuggling business ; more fools they! as 
if poor men was to be put down and de- 
nied their rights soeasy! Well, it seems 
as they’d planned to put so many at each 
of the smuggling-posts, all ready — and 
they said they would settle all, and easy 
too, excepting the Dedman lot, on account 
of Dick Dedman; he was a wonderful 
power of a man! They’d had a warrant 
agin him ever so long, but never could 
lay hand on him, nor find out where he 
put up. So one of the king’s men (a 
sharp young fellow, whose father were a 
farmer but lately come over to this side of 
Godalming), he took the job. And he 
dropped down one day on Nancy Dedman 
in the Combe, and made out as he were a 
sailor on his way to Lunnon; and he asked 
for a bite and a drink. And she looked 
him up and down, and her decidement 
were that he meant no harm, so she asked 
him in and gave it he. And he talked 
from one to t’other of foreign parts and 
the wars; and Nancy, she were terrible 
took up with it all; and he had, they said, 
a way with him, and he were an honest 
young chap, too, but for his trade. Well, 
without so much as her finding out, she 
gets to tell he that she is alone till the 
night, till the old man come, and that he 
and the lads was away; Joe to Guildford 
and Dick to the mill over by Haslemere ; 
he was but lately come back and keeping 
quiet ; giving his work, and every one was 
on his side, and would not betray he to 
any of the king’s men—she, who was 
that sharp they called her Hawk-eyed 
Nance, she were drawed on and on, and 
he wound up with more of his tales, and 
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went on his way, leaving her a-thinking 
on the Indes, and wishing she might see 
the sailor again. 

“ But he, he went back to his mates, 
and they followed Dick up, and sure 
enough they nailed him at the mill, and 
he were warranted and throw’d into jail. 
Well, the fray come off, and the coast- 
guardses beat the smugglers all along the 
line, and Joe Dedman was killed in the 
fray, and the old man swore as he would 
track the traitor who told on Dick, and 
take his life for his son Joe; for had Dick 
been there he would have made one too 
many for the devils of king’s men. Nancy 
hadn't a thought as how it were she; no, 
not when at the Haslemere Fairing she 
met the sailor, who said as how he’d set- 
tled down with his father, old Farmer 
Kemp, to Godalming — which was truth, 
for he'd giv’d up the coastguardsing. 

“One way and another they was always 
meeting, and young Kemp he lost his 
heart to she, and they say as he told his 
father as he must have Nancy Dedman 
or he would be off to the war. The old 
farmer shook’d his head, but he could 
never give his son any denial, and when 
once he brought Nancy to see the old 
man, he said he were bound to confess 
that Nancy had the ways of a lady, for all 
she were so brown, and was of the Ded- 
man lot. It made a deal of talk, but old 
Dedman, he took no heed, till one day — 
it were soon after Dick come home; I 
never heard who gotten him out, but it 
were soon after. Well, one day Nancy 
spoke up that she was going to get mar- 
ried and to young Farmer Kemp. There 
was a kick-up! the old man and Dick had 
set their minds to give Nancy to one of 
their crew to Portsmouth ; to keep her in 
the trade, and to keep theirselves fair 
with the head crew there. And the whole 
crew was mad after Nancy Dedman. 
Nancy stood to it that she’d marry young 
Kemp; and they gave her a time of it! a 
reg’lar persecution as ever you find in 
Fox’s Martyrs, short of the stake, we’ll 
say. But Nancy were none of their kittle 
sort; she stood to her say, and one day 
when they was out of the house but not 
far off—for they never left she alone — 
Jim Kemp crawled in from among the 
bracken (she’d advertised he of the dan- 
ger) and tells her as his father was just 
dead, and he must have an end of this, 
and will she fix the day? He said as how 
he’d come and take her away by force if 
need be, he and some of his old mates; 
and as she was puzzling how he could get 
a lot of sailors all of a sudden (you see 
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she know’d nought of the coastguards 
business), Dick looked in at the door! and 
his face was the devil’s own as it flashed 
to he that there stood the man as had 
nailed him in the mill and had him to 
prison. And Nancy saw him; and Jim 
saw him, and turned milk-white; Dick’s 
look was enough to curdle your very 
blood. ‘Traitor! Nance!’ said he; ‘so 
you were a-carrying on and we never 
now’d it! and it was you as told on your 
own flesh and blood, and your father’s 
curse and mine too ’ © Hold there,’ 
cried young Jim, hitting Dick on the 
mouth to stop his curses (they was afraid 
of’curses then) ‘hold there! She never 
knew ’—and he poured it all out as how 
it happened, and as how he was always 
thinking on Nancy, and so giv’d up the 
coastguardsing, part on her account and 
part on his father’s. But afore he had 
ended Dick were gone, and Nancy was all 
on a heap with nought to say — but her 
look cut up young Jim and nomistake. I 
won't say but that he deserved it, for 
he’d been double with her — through love 
on her no doubt, but it’s allays best to be 
straight, and so he felt too late; and that 
had he spoke truth when he told his love 
he could but ha’ lost her once, and now 
he had lost her twice; and the losing on 
her respect were worse nor the losing she. 

“She were a wonderful power of a 
woman for all as was in her, and she’d had 
little love except from Joe, and he were 
dead. So she said to Jim she forgave 
him, but it were all to an end between 
they; she'd love he all the days, but she 
couldn’t wed her brother’s murderer. 
That were all. 

“Well, the next on it was that when 
they found as she’d given he up, they be- 
lieved she had nought to say to it, and 
was kind to her agin; as kind as they ever 
was, and that warn’t much; but she was 
unaisy, and knew them too well to think 
as they ’ud let Jim Kemp be. Whyever 
Dick hadn't killed him there and then she 
could not tell. But one night she were to 
bed, and she heard some un come in to 
the room next : her room were but a lean- 
to, and they slept in the big room. And 
she heard a deal of whispering, and then 
they took to drinking and their voices gets 
louder, and she hears Kemp’s name, and 
‘the night after next’ named, and ‘ back 
from Weyhill Fair,’ and ‘a-nigh his gate,’ 
and ‘ten on us,’ and ‘the rest will be there 
to-morrow, we four and they six, that’s 
ten.’ And then they gets noisier, and 
Dick, who always kept his head, hushed 
some one on ’em up, and turned him out 
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into the shed, and all was still. Nancy 
knew now what was brewing. But how 
to get at Jim? how to advertise he? He 
would be off to Weyhill oo afore she 
could get to he, and she couldn’t get out 
without going through the room with Dick 
in it, or through the window into the shed 
with the stranger there. Not that they 
was strangers, for she know’d their voices ; 
they was of the Portsmouth crew. 

“What should she do? how should she 
save her lover? for he was her lover, and 
she know’d it. She know’d that though 
she could never wed with he, she could 
never love another. Mayhap there was 
som’at strange in her manners, for all she 
made as though she was cheerful like, or 
maybe it were from his own knowing what 
was coming ; anyhow Dick looked sharply 
after Nance all next day, and the day after 
too. It were a hot, dry summer, and the 
days were long, and there was a full moon 
that night, and no doubt that was the more 
convenient; not but what the Dedmans 
could make their way blindfold anywhere 
over the country round, and all their crew. 

“Dick went off somewhere to seven, 
and said, careless like, as Nancy had best 
not wait, for he and the old man had busi- 
ness away, and would not be back till 
very late mayhap, mayhap earlier. Nance 
waited till he was gone, then she took her 
flint and steel and fastened the door, and 
went to the shed and took the nag (they 
had only left the old mare); she didna’ 
wait to bridle she, but off she went as fast 
as the wind for Holder Hill, over to the 
sou’-west from here. And she rode and 
rode and went up the hill, up to the Bea- 
con Point, and there was the bonfire all 
laid ready,* as dry as tinder, and she 
struck and struck and the third time she 
got a flame, and soon the beacon was blaz- 
ing and no mistake ; and she rode and she 
rode toward Blackdown, until the poor 
beast could go no longer, so she got off 
and let her go. And Nance walked and 
walked, until all on a sudden the light 
sprung up on Blackdown, and she knew 
as sure as if she saw him that her trap 
had taken, that Jim had seen the fire on 
Holder, and instead of going home had 
turned off to light up Blackdown. 

“It was -the war time, you see, and he 
were keen for the cause, and was the first 
once before to help light up the signal. 
And she hurried on and came up to he, 
and he turned round and cried, ‘ Why, 
Nancy, love! is it you? There’s been 


* Signalling was done with beacon fires at night, and 
with semaphores by day. 
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some victory, you y! depend!’ And 
she, she were out of breath and could 
scarce speak; but she knew as sure as 
fate her brother and his crew would come 
after their prey. You see they had worked 
so long together, these Dedmans, one 
seemed to guess the other’s thoughts like ; 
and she knew as when the time went by, 
and Jim did not come home, and they saw 
the light on Holder Hill and sudden the 
light on Blackdown, they would guess as 
how it were Nancy; or maybe only think 
Jim was there instead of coming home. 
However it be, she felt they would follow 
up there, so she cried,‘ Fly, Jim! fly! as 
quick as you can, down that way. No! 
not home! Be off, be off! away as far as 
you can go. Take your horse and go! 
They’re after ye to murder ye, and / lit 
the fire on Holder to turn you from going 
home. They be waiting for you, and now 
maybe they'll be following you up here. 
Give me your coat and hat, Jim —see, 
I’ve none. I’mcold. And go, Jim—go; 
I can’t go with you, Jim. Good-bye, lad! 
Oh, lad, I love you, lad!’ And the stu- 
pid, thick-headed fellow as he was, he 
took off his long riding-coat and his slouch 
hat and puts them on her, and takes her 
in his arms, and she gives him one kiss 
and sends him off. He steals down as 
quiet as a mouse, untethers his nag, and 
off he goes London way. And Nance? 
She stood with her arms folded, her face 
to the fire and her back to the path, so as 
her figure is seen up against the flames in 
an uncertain kind of way. She was as 
tall as young Kemp; and she waited there 
to gain time for he —a decoy, we'll say. 
She were half dazed with what she’d gone 
through, and a strange sort of awaiting 
feeling as kep her very still. At last she 
hears them coming, and she never stirs. 
And Dick, from behind, without waiting 
a minute, or taking so much as a step 
for’arder, fires straight at her back and she 
falls forward, and he fires again, and then 
they walked away, satisfied it were Jim 
Kemp, for they seed the coat and they 
never thought of Nancy. 

“ Well. morning came, and as they went 
back and found the house empty they 
thought she’d given them the slip, and 
they laughed as how they had served her 
right; they little knew ow they had 
served her. They wasn’t long a-laughing ; 
the fires had made a bestirment, and there 
they’d found Nancy Dedman — dead, shot 
twice through the back. And when they 
brought her in, the old man fell down in a 
fit, but Dick he said nought, only when 
they said, ‘Had Jim Kemp done this foul 
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deed?’ for his papers was in his pockets, 
Dick said, ‘How should he know? He 
had allays told Nance to have nought to 
do with that devil Kemp.’ 

“ There was an inquiry, but nought came 
of it. Old Dedman had another fit and 
died, and Dick went over the seas, they 
said. Farmer Kemp, young Jim as was, 
never came back to settle. He sold up, 
and nobody would have know’d a word 
about it only he come once, when he was 
getting in years, to look at Nancy’s grave 
to Haslemere. 

“ He told all as he know’d to the sex- 
ton, Mr. Keeling; and years after, Dick 
came as a stranger, and asked for the 

rave of one Nancy Dedman, as he had a 
ancy to see. Though he was an old, 
gray man much beshaken, and with nought 
about he to speak of murder, Mr. Keeling, 
as was always one with two pair of eyes, 
determined on seeing justice done, and he 
tracks the man to the inn, and brings the 
parson, who was magistrate into the bar- 
gain. But the parson found a broken- 
down old man, and he would not make 
any bestir; it were too long ago, he said. 
And afore Dick Dedman died he and the 
parson were the best of friends, and from 
Dick parson had it all. After Dick died, 
he telled Mr. Keeling, who fitted in his 
part, and so it was told and told again, and 
the tale was well known when I was a boy, 
though nobody speaks of it now.” 


From Time. 
FRED. ARCHER. 


ENGLISHMEN have a deeply rooted love 
of sport, which may be traced back to 
those remote days when the early Briton 
had to depend upon his skill in the chase 
for furnishing his larder. Modern civil- 
ization and the repressive tendencies of a 
somewhat grandmotherly legislation have 
tended materially to modify this spirit, 
but those potent influences combined have 
been powerless to crush it. Direct evi- 
dence of this was given a few days ago 
when the death of “Fred. Archer” was 
announced in a swift and unexpected fasb- 
ion. The measure of the popularity of 
the premier jockey of the age could then 
be gauged toa nicety; and it is not tres- 
passing beyond the bounds of strict truth 
to say that the sudden demise of a promi- 
nent statesman or general would not have 
caused greater consternation, or have 

iven rise to more widespread regret. It 
is not sufficient to say that Archer was 
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merely a jockey, and that as a jockey he 
was simply an excellent servant, who had 
done good both for his employers and 
himself, chiefly the latter. In his brief 
and essentially meteoric career the de- 
ceased horseman had managed, certainly, 
to amass a princely fortune, which many 
successful merchants might look upon 
with envy, but he had gone beyond that. 
He had raised the standard of his calling, 
profession, trade, or whatever it may be 
termed, in the estimation of the world, 
and had proved that it was possible to be 
both a jockey and a gentleman, a profes- 
sional rider and an honest man. Archer 
always rode to win. To get first past 
“the post ” was his hobby, and in pursuit 
of that hobby he amassed a fortune and 
lost his life. If he lost a race upon which 
he had set his mind he fretted like a 
spoiled child, and many a thoroughbred 
has felt the painful inconvenience of his 
unswerving energy. Genius has been de- 
scribed as the capacity for taking infinite 
pains. Viewed in this light, Archer was 
a genius, for he never threw a chance 
away. His life was a continuous round 
of self-denial —a war against the flesh, 
and a bitter struggle with nature. In this 
combat the great dame, as she always 
does in the long run, conquered. Wasted 
and weak in body, the man’s mind gave 
way, and in the throes of delirium he put . 
an end to his life with a bullet. 

Brief as was his career, it was full of 
stirring incident; in fact, a complete his- 
tory of his life would be a history of the 
British turf for the last twenty years. 
Fred. Archer was born on the 11th of 
January, 1857, at Prestbury, near Chelten- 
ham. It may be said that he imbibed a 
love of racing with his mother’s milk. 
His father was a well-known steeplechase 
rider, and while young Fred. was still 
“puling in his nurse’s lap,” the elder 
Archer won a most sensational victory on 
the back of Little Charley, in the Liv- 
erpool Cup. The parent still lives, and 
though able to journey to Newmarket on 
the occasion of his son’s tragic death, he 
was too ill and overcome to attend the 
funeral ceremonies. All good horsemen, 
like good athletes, learn their first lessons 
early, when the limbs are supple and the 
mind ready to receive instruction. It is 
said that he won a pony race when but 
six years old, and that he was never happy 
out of the saddle. As his father took a 
delight in his son’s equine proclivities, 
this tendency was never checked, and the 
boy was allowed to amuse himself to the 
full of his bent. He thus learned to sit a 
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horse so well that, when in the saddle, he 
seemed to be part of the animal, or, as 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has it, to be 
merely an extension of the muscles of the 
steed. He frequently followed the hounds 
over the Cotswold Hills, and was particu- 
lerly clever with the dry stone walls in the 
neighborhood of the “Seven Springs,” 
the source of the Thames. When he was 
only eleven years of age — namely, in the 
onal part of 1868 —he was apprenticed 
to Mr. Matthew Dawson, the well-known 
Newmarket trainer. His  indentures, 
viewed in the light of his subsequent per- 
formances, form very entertaining reading. 
He was apprenticed by the advice of Mr. 
La Terriere, of Cheltenham, himself a 
well-known gentleman rider, and the pupil 
very soon gave evidence that the advice 
was sound. The regimen in Mr. Daw- 
son’s model establishment was a very se- 
vere one, and well calculated to ground a 
boy in his work, and to bring to the front 
any good qualities he might have in him. 
The moral education of the boys, too, was 
well looked after, and to the motherly care 
of Mrs. Dawson, Archer, doubtless, owed 
much of the strict integrity which charac- 
terized him in after life. During the pe- 
riod of his apprenticeship Archer had to 
join with the other boys in the religious 
services, which were presided cver by a 
paid chaplain. The deceased jockey often 
spoke in late years of the happy hours he 
spent during his period of probation, and 
he treasured his indentures so much that 
he had them framed and hung them up in 
a place of honor in his house. 

Genius generally develops itself at an 
early age, and young Archer soon came to 
the front amongst the great company of 
aspiring horseinen serving their time with 
him. Of a naturally ready and cheerful 
disposition, his employer always found 
him willing to undertake any task. The 
lad was fond of work, and the greatest 
trouble to him seemed to be idleness. 
Added to this he was bold and daring, and 
his pluck hecame a byword amongst his 
comrades. No horse was too vicious or 
intractable for him to mount, and when 
once seated he could never be shaken off. 
This naturally pleased his master, who 
soon picked him out as a boy to be pushed 
forward. Encouraged by the preference 
shown him, the young Cheltontan lost no 
opportunity of showing his eagerness to 
deserve the good opinions manifested to- 
wards him. 

His first winning mount of note was 
over the old-fashioned and somewhat rus- 
tic racecourse at Chesterfield, where, in 





1870, he rode Athol Daisy to victory, go- 
ing to the scale at 6st. slb. He had, how- 
ever, previously “sported silk” (to use a 
common phrase), in a handicap plate at 
the Newmarket Second October meeting 
of 1869, when he rode Honaria, the prop- 
erty of his master. He did not, however, 
win on this occasion. In 1872 he rode 
Mr. Naylor’s Marmora in the Newmarket 
Handicap, and though he was beaten by 
a neck, the eyes of racing men began to 
be opened to his qualifications as a rising 
jockey. His first notable triumph, when 
he fairly won his spurs as a light-weight 
jockey, occurred in the autumn of the 
same year. A three-year-old colt, named 
Salvanos, belonging to Mr. J. Radcliffe, 
who has since passed away, was entered 
in the Cesarewitch with a very light 
weight, as he had never done anything to 
place him in the category of either a use- 
ful or dangerous horse. Archer was 
chosen to ride in the place of another 
jockey, and right well he justified the trust 
reposed in him, for he soon steered his 
horse out of the ruck, and, amidst a scene 
of the greatest excitement, he rode home 
a very easy winner. Archer’s grand 
chance came in 1873, when poor Tom 
French died. This well-known rider was 
at that time head jockey to Lord Fal- 
mouth, and when he died from the effects 
of consumption, brought on by over-wast- 
ing, he was buried in Newmarket Ceme- 
tery, and a stone placed over his grave 
commemorates the fact that a memorial 
was erected to him by his fellow-jockeys. 
At this time such horsemen as Fordham, 
Chaloner, Custance, Cannon, and the two 
Osbornes were riding, and it was no small 
thing for a man to come to the front in 
such company. That he did come through 
the crowd, however, is now a matter of 
—- In the spring of 1874 Archer 
won the Lincoln Handicap upon the back 
of Tomahawk, over a course on which he 
has many a time since distinguished him- 
self in minor races. It was in that year, 
when the subject of this sketch was sev- 
enteen years old, that he commenced his 
long career of turf triumphs in the service 
of Lord Falmouth, beginning by steering 
Atlantic to victory in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and beating such horses as 
Ecossais and_ Reverberation. This 
achievement confirmed Lord Falmouth in 
the opinion he had formed, that Archer 
was the legitimate and fitting successor of 
Tom French. His noble owner never 
swerved in the good opinion he had 
formed of young Archer, and the favorite 
jockey did yeoman service for that es- 
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teemed nobleman, who has been fittingly 
described as the greatest ornament the turf 
has ever seen. Inthe red cap and “ mag- 
pie” jacket of Lord Falmouth Fred. Arch- 
er’s chief achievements were gained, and 
though, after the retirement of his noble 
patron, he rode my! distinguished horses 
to victory in the black-and-yellow of the 
Duke of Westminster, he always seemed 
most closely associated with the black- 
and-white. 

To attempt to describe Archer’s 
mounts from his seventeen-year-old per- 
formances to his last melancholy ride on 
Tommy Tittlemouse at Lewes this au- 
tumn, would mean the reproduction of a 
racing guide, for his name simply bris- 
tles on the pages of “ Ruff’s ” annual vol- 
ume wherever one opens it. His name 
was gradually noised abroad until it be- 
came a household word. He was called 
the “ Tinman,” the “ Wonder,” and other 
pet names by his admirers, whose name 
was legion. Enthusiastic musicians wrote 
waltzes, mazurkas, gallops, and quadrilles 
in honor of his name ; and amateur poets 
invoked the muse to give him praise in 
swinging rhyme, or halting blank verse. 
Stable boys and young men of “ horsey ” 
proclivities copied his style of dress, and 
hatters and hosiers pandered to the de- 
mand by producing Archer hats, or Archer 
ties, and even Archer socks. In course 
of time people outside regular turf circles 
began to recognize the fact that it would 
be remunerative to follow the chances of 
the rising and apparently invincible young 
horseman, and each time Archer rode 
the public money flowed in to the book- 
makers literally in streams to back his 
mounts. This had the effect of making 
him frequently such a warm favorite that 
the “ market price ” was restricted to very 
short odds indeed. As a consequence, 
the stable connections often found it nec- 
essary to resort to “innocent ” tricks of 
the childlike nature attributed to the 
“heathen Chinee,” in order to get a 
chance of backing their candidate at a 
reasonable figure before the public rush 
came. It did not matter what sort of a 
horse Archer rode, his admirers followed 
the mount, and occasionally got their fin- 
gers severely bitten. Of late years the 
rage for following the “ Tinman” con- 
siderably abated; but to the last there 
were people who would stake their money 
upon him or not bet at all. This year 
any one who had invested £10 upon each 
mount of the favorite jockey woud have 
lost a considerable sum of money. The 
following short table will give some idea 





of the way in which Archer must have 
worked. e rode 


Year. Mounts, Wins. 
1870 15 2 
1871 40 . 3 
1872 180 2 
1873 22 107 
1874 30 147 
1875 5 172 
187 662 . 207 
1877 . 602 218 
1878 - 619 22 
1879 563. 199 
I 362 121 
1881 - $32 - 219 
1882 60 . 210 
1883 31 232 
1884 577 241 
1885 667 246 


1886. . gee. ° 
Thus, in the sixteen years he was before 
the public as a rider, he had no fewer than 
8,064 mounts, out of which he won 2,760 
times. His busiest year was the season 
of 1885, when he rode 667 times for 246 
wins, the nearest approach to those figures 
being in 1876, when he rode 662 times 
with 207 wins. In 1880 there is a great 
falling off in the numbers, and this is to 
be accounted for by the fact that he was 
severely bitten in the arm — savagéd, in 
feet — ee a bad-tempered brute named 
Muley Edris, who has long since gone the 
way of all (horse) flesh. The injuries to 
the arm were so severe that it was a long 
time before Archer recovered. 

What a splendid record Archer’s is! 
No man has ever come within a measur- 
able distance of it. His performances in 
the saddle include five Derby victories — 
Silvio, Bend Or, Iroquois, Melton, and 
latterly Ormonde (Bend Or’s son). His 
victory on Bend Or will never be forgotten 
by those who saw it. He seemed literall 
to lift the horse past Robert the Devil, 
who was winning -_ just as they got 
to the winning-post. Four victories stand 
to his name in the record of the Oaks and 
six in the St. Leger, the latter list being 
headed by the ever-green name of Silvio. 
He came in first four times for the Two 
Thousand, twice for the One Thousand. 
In the two-year-old list he was even more 
successful, for his name figures seven 
times in the Champagne Stakes, three in 
succession, eight in the Clearwell Stakes, 
and six each in the Richmond and Wood- 
cote Stakes. Such a record as this would 
of itself stamp the man as being at the 
head of his profession. In the greater 
field of handicaps, however, he has been 
equally as successful. His victories here 
embrace five in the City and Surburban, 
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which is run for over the same course as 
the Derby; Archer, in fact, was well-nigh 
invincible over this classic turf. Though 
he has scored twice in the Cesarewitch — 
once on the famous “ double event ” Rose- 
bery —he never caught the eye of the 
judge in the Cambridgeshire, the sister 
race. This was always a sore point with 
him, and the keen disappointment he ex- 
perienced last month, when he was just 
beaten by a head by Sailor Prince, a rank 
outsider, was, in the opinion of many per- 
sons, conducive to the depression which 
finally led him to take his own life. He 
had wasted and trained himself to ride 
St. Mirin in this race as he had never 
wasted before, and to be beaten by a head 
when victory seemed well within his grasp 
was very galling. He never rode the 
winner of the Chester Cup, nor could he 
score at any time in the Goodwood Stakes 
or Cup. The time-honored Northumber- 
land Plate fell to his lot but once, and that 
was on Barcaldine in 1883 after the glories 
of the “Pitman’s Derby” had passed 
away. With the few exceptions named, 
however, Archer’s name will be found en- 
rolled in the history of every chief race 
annually decided in this country. He was 
unquestionably the greatest jockey ever 
known. He was a perfect horseman, and 
at the same time a good judge of the value 
of aracehorse. It was said that he could 
tell exactly what a horse could do directly 
he placed his legs over it. One thing is 
certain. He knew howto get every ounce 
out of a thoroughbred when he wanted it, 
and this faculty of using up his steed gave 
him the reputation of being cruel. He 
was not so hard or persevering a rider in 
his later days as in the earlier part of his 
career, when his mania for winning was 
simply insatiable. In his more matured 
years, if he saw he had little chance of 
getting well in front, he would not punish 
a horse by driving it into second or third 
place, and so calling the attention of handi- 
cappers to its merits. 

Fred. Archer was one of those men so 
rare to find who could do what the horse- 
loving Yorkshire folks call “ carry corn.” 
Success, to pursue the simile, did not 
make him kick over the traces. He was 
not spoilt by success. Gentlemanly and 
courteous, and quiet in his attire, he ful- 
filled none of the conditions supposed to 
be requisite in the racing man of the stage, 
and he might have passed anywhere as a 
bank clerk, or well-to-do stockbroker. He 
was tall and slender, painfully pinched in 
the waist, and slightly bent in the back. 
His complexion was pale, his hair dark 





and arranged with neatness, and his eyes 
always looked you straight in the face. 
His mouth was somewhat peculiar in 
shape, and his upper teeth rather promi- 
nent, a feature early seized upon by cari- 
caturists when they wished to delineate 
the “great jockey.” The deceased horse- 
man was a man of consummate skill, fer- 
tility of resource, and wonderful nerve. 
Danger or possible danger never troubled 
him. He saw only the winning-post. His 
finest achievements were effected under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty, 
and many are the stories told of his tricky 
fashion of getting through a ruck of horses 
when he was shut in apparently in hope- 
less fashion. He was particularly fond of 
getting round corners smartly, and in this 
he probably had no living equal, espe- 
cially at Tattenham Corner, and over the 
awkward Manchester course. He occa- 
sionally gave the starter a great deal of 
trouble, but was too clever to trespass too 
far over the line. In the end, however, 
he always had his own way, and secured 
the position he coveted. In hugging the 
rails on the inside turn he has over and 
over again held his life in his hands. 

In his early days of riding he was so 
slightly built that he often had to carry as 
much as two and three stone of dead 
weight, but as age crept upon him his 
daily study was to keep below his normal 
bodily weight of tenstone. To effect this, 
he had to go through shocking privations, 
in the way of sweating, starving, and 
physicking. For the first-named purpose 
he had special Turkish baths built at his 
private residence, while the chief piece of 
furniture in his library was a pair of very 
sensitive scales. He would exist for a 
whole day upon a bunch of grapes, or a 
single piece of dry toast yell a glass of 
champagne. Of this treacherous wine he 
was particularly fond, but he would touch 
none but the very best brands. He de- 
clared that it kept him alive without in 
any way interfering with his weight. It 
must not, however, be inferred that his 
table was niggardly. On the contrary, it 
was always supplied in bountiful fashion, 
for he was a grand host. His self-denial 
was marvellous, for when he must have 
been simply ravenous with hunger, he 
would preside at his table surrounded by 
the most tempting viands, and yet merely 
munch a dry biscuit or his Seobborat 
toast. When the pangs of hunger got 
almost past the power of man to resist the 
temptation to eat, he would adjourn to his 
library, test his weight on his trust 
scales, shake his head at the last obsti- 
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nate pound which refused to “come off,” 
and then retire to bed to be out of the way 
of the savory smell from the kitchen. 
Nature, however, rebelled against this 
treatment, and the punishment came swift- 
ly and suddenly. The last straw that broke 
the camel’s back was his attempt to get 
down to 8st. 6lb., to ride St. Mirin in 
the Cambridgeshire. He felt it was his 
last chance to win that event, and he 
had made up his mind to do it, at what- 
ever cost. He rode, but did notwin. On 
the contrary, he was a wreck, nerveless, 
dispirited, and utterly without stamina, In 
this condition he went to Brighton and 
Lewes, and suffered exposure on the bleak 
Downs, in a thin shirt and silk jacket, 
with a pair of hunting breeches. The 
inevitable chill followed, and the fever 
demon seized upon a frame ill prepared to 
withstand its ravages. The rest of the 
story is too fresh in the mind to need rep- 
etition. 

Archer’s income was naturally large. 
His earnings were enormous; while the 
presents of his pleased patrons were 
princely. He was always acareful, saving 
man, with few vices, and a small share of 
extravagances. Charity, however, was by 
no means lacking in his composition, and 
many a brother jockey has to thank him 
for timely help of which the outside world 
knows nothing. Without ostentation and 
in no grudging spirit he subscribed liber- 
ally to local institutions, and he never 
forgot a favor rendered. This is one 
pleasing trait in his record which, as poor 
little Jo in “ Bleak House ” demanded of 
Snagsby, should be “writ werry large,” 
for Archer, like all successful men, had 
numerous detractors. In his turf career 
he was like Czsar’s wife, above suspicion. 
His desire to win was so keen that even 
had he been naturally disposed to run 
crooked, that feeling would have kept him 
straight. He enjoyed the unbounded con- 
fidence of his employers, and was equally 
trusted by the public. 

The greatest event in Fred. Archer's 
life was his marriage in 1883 to Miss 
Nellie Dawson, daughter of John Dawson, 
the famous trainer. This event took place 
at All Saints’ Church, Newmarket, and 
the day was celebrated as a general holi- 
day. Lord Hastings contributed an ox, 
which was roasted whole, and with a thou- 
sand loaves, and a thousand pints of beer, 
contributed by the bridegroom, distrib- 
uted to the poor, who held high holiday. 
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January of the followi . 
little blossom withered in the bud. On 
the 7th of November the famous jockey 
rode the Duchess of Montrose’s Thebais 
and won the Liverpool Autumn Cup, and 
when he returned to scales, a telegram 
was placed in his hands, informing him 
that he was the father of a little daughter. 
This new life, however, was dearly bought, 
for it caused the sacrifice of that of the 
mother. Heart-stricken with grief Archer 
was nearly beside himself, but a faithful 
friend induced him to pay a visit to Amer- 
ica. Inthe rich and ever-changing scen- 
ery of that wonderful country he forgot 
many of his troubles, and returned to 
England restored in health, bodily and 
mental. His little daughter, who is now 
two years old, inherits the greater portion 
of his vast wealth. The father’s suicide 
— if that painful name can be applied to 
the ravings of fever—took place almost 
on the anniversary of his wife’s death. 
The scene at his funeral will not readily 
be forgotten, if only for the wealth of 
floral tributes sent from every part of the 
country, even from Sandringham. Sev- 
eral of the wreaths came from France, 
where the subject of this brief sketch was 
exceedingly popular. He had frequently 
visited Paris, and while there had ridden 
the winners of many of the chief French 
races. 

The house Archer had built for himself 
at Newmarket was fit for the residence of 
a nobleman, and was furnished like the 
mansion of a prince. It stood, however, 
in a bleak and cheerless situation, and the 
owner never really liked it after the de- 
cease of his wife. Internally it was rich 
in presents and equine portraits, for the 
deceased was passionately fond of horses. 
Portraits of every winner of note he had 
ridden found a place on his walls. 

His death will be a loss to the turf, for 
his integrity was a model for other jock- 
eys. Had he, however, taken the advice 
of his friends, and retired at the end of 
last season from the active work of riding 
at low weights, or have taken to cross- 
country work, he might have still been 
alive. If the lesson of his death, how- 
ever, be taken to heart by our chief turf 
authorities, and the pernicious system of 
feather-weight handicapping abolished, the 
painful sacrifice of his life will not have 
been in vain. ALFRED ALLISON. 
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From Temple Bar. 
THE BOSS OF BARANGAROO. 

“Ir can’t be — no, it couldn’t be — for 
him to die!” 

He was all alone in the hut. He sat on 
a packing-case, staring into the fire, his 
elbows on his knees, and his head on his 
hands, talking to himself, as solitary men 
will. There was a gloomy, helpless per- 
plexity in his look, as he thrust the burn- 
ing brands together with the toe of his 
boot, and muttered, over and over again, 
“ Boss a-dyin’! — no, no!” 

A stray stock-rider had passed by that 
afternoon, on his way to a distant station, 
and brought the news from Barangaroo. 

It was Murdoch of Barangaroo — Len- 
nox Murdoch, who lay dying— slowly 
dying in torture — helplessly crushed and 
mangled by a falling tree, as he was over- 
seeing some timber-cutting in the bush. 
The man whose gay fearlessness was the 
wonder of the colony —who had ridden 
unharmed time after time through the 
very jaws of death —the reckless, way- 
ward, fantastic soul, to whom mortal dan- 
ger was as a familiar friend — whom every 
one loved and laughed at — so full of life, 
and joy in life. Why, the very thought 
of his dying was impossible and incon- 
gruous, —at least it seemed as if the only 
fitting close to such a career would be a 
swift, sudden stroke—to be snatched 
away in a moment, with the laughing light 
stillin his eyes, and the last snatch of a 
song still lingering on his lip. It seemed 
unnatural, horrible, for Lennox Murdoch, 
of all men, to be lying on his back in the 
darkened room, with closed eyes, and 
drawn, white lips. So thought his over- 
seer, who had carried him up-stairs in his 
arms, and laid him tenderly down on the 
bed he would never leave again — feeling 
all the time, grave, quiet Scotsman as he 
was, as if his own heart would break. So 
thought — though they could not perhaps 
have put it into words—the men who 
hung gloomily about the doors, or list- 
lessly went through with their work — 
silently, or speaking in hushed voices to 
each other. There might have been bet- 
ter men —there certainly were many far 
more judicious, and with better regulated 
minds —whereas the censorious might 
have said that Lennox Murdoch’s mind 
was not regulated at all; but there was 
not a shepherd, or hut-keeper, or hand of 
any sort on the station that would not 
have given anything to “have Murdoch 
round again in a good tearin’ temper,” as 
one of them said. No, they would never 


hear his wrathful harangues or his reck- 
less “ chaff” again. 

And this man who now sat over the 
fire, this great, black-bearded, half-savage, 
heathen Englishman, had heard the news 
with stolid apathy, and scarcely said a 
word. Perhaps the idea took a long time 
to reach that slow-moving brain of his. 
After the stranger had gone he slung the 
billy and set the tea to boil, and got all 
things ready as usual for his mates when 
they should return; and then he settled 
down to his brooding watch over the fire, 
muttering broken words to himself. 

He was not a man of many ideas — that 
was apparent at the first glance. Proba- 
bly he had not started in life with an ex- 
cessive amount, and his experience as an 
ordinary seaman on board various small 
merchant vessels, and later as a convict in 
Sydney, had not tended to increase or ele- 
vate his stock. But once he had acquired 
a notion of any sort, he clung to it, or it to 
him, with the tenacity of the limpet on the 
rock. 

I do not think he remembered himself 
what offence he had been transported for. 
Perhaps many years of solitary bush-life 
had affected his memory, and its dull uni- 
formity deadened the past into one blurred 
haze. Like that of the savage, his mind 
did not look after, nor very far before ; yet 
utterly inactive it was not. He did think 
and reason, in his slow, dogged fashion. 
He was not cunning, nor naturally cruel, 
though his ship and prison life had gen- 
erated in him a dull, brooding ferocity 
that sometimes came to light in outbreaks 
of fury. 

And the highest idea his mind was ca- 
pable of conceiving was embodied in the 
words, Murdoch of Barangaroo. 

This is how it came. 

He had gradually become possessed of 
a vague belief that it was the destiny and 
normal condition of man to be sworn at, 
cuffed, kicked, and generally considered a 
nuisance, unless it were his happy lot to 
be able to swear at others in his turn; and 
acquiesced therein in his dull, passive way. 
And so, when his time was out, and he set 
forth on his aimless wanderings, he drifted 
out to Barangaroo Station, with convict 
written on every line of his slouching 
figure and sullen face. And it came to 
pass, one hot December morning, that he 
stopped listlessly by the door of Mur- 
doch’s shearing-shed, and saw a man ride 
by at a tearing gallop, on a magnificent 
black horse —a man in a scarlet shirt, 





with a curly head and a twinkling eye, 
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who suddenly reined up, stopped short, 
and shouted, — 

“ Hallo, old cock! have you any par- 
ticular engagement?” And while Bill 
Adamson was slowly trying to evolve an 
answer, he was surprised by another ques- 
tion: — 

“Can you shear a sheep without cutting 
him all to pieces?” 

Adamson fixed his eyes on the frank, 
kindly face that looked down on him, and 
gradually finding his voice, said, — 

“T don’t know ; but I'll try.” 

“ Come on, then!” said Murdoch, as he 
sprang down, and hitched his horse to a 
post. But before he had gone three steps 
he turned and leaned against the wall, 
with his hand against his side, shaking 
with laughter. 

“You're a rum customer, you are! 
You’ve never asked me what you're to 

et!” 
. The man dropped his head, and kicked 
nervously at a stone on the ground. 
Then he muttered without looking at 
Murdoch, — 

“ Vou never asked me — where I come 
from.” 

And Murdoch understood. There was 
a curious twist of perversity in his nature 
—or some of his friends so called it. 
Civilized and respectable citizens he would 
treat with the sublimest audacity of dis- 
dain ; it was a common saying about him, 
that he feared nothing and respected no- 
body. But for outcasts and disreputable 
characters of any sort he had a quick, in- 
stinctive sympathy. It did not take much 
penetration to guess the history of the 
man before him, and following the im- 
pulse of the moment, he did the very thing 
to bind that man to him for life. 

“All right, then. Is it a bargain? 
Shake hands on it!” 

So they shook hands, and Bill Adamson 
was installed among the shearers; and 
afterwards, when that nomad tribe scat- 
tered away east and west to pastures new, 
he remained on as one of the Barangaroo 
shepherds — a queer, silent, solitary man, 
who worked for three, seldom spoke, and 
never smiled, except when Murdoch spoke 
to him. He liked the lonely life at the 
hut on Stringy Bark Hill, where few men 
were willing to aoe, a among the other 
hands on the station he was moody, sullen, 
and “difficult;” but the two men who 
shared the hut with him found him “ well 
enough to get on with, if you let him 
alone.” The months went on, one day 
exactly like another, till they added up 
into years, and it seemed to him that he 
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had lived there all his life. Murdoch 
came up sometimes — he always when he 
could went out to the huts himself with 
the rations, instead of sending the over- 
seer; or now and then he would pass by 
casually when out shooting, and sit over a 
pipe before Adamson’s fire, talking to him 
in that frank, trustful, kindly way of his, 
which won the hearts of black and white 
alike. It was at such times as these that 
he got all Bill’s history from him, bit by 
bit, and deepened into a dumb, doglike 
worship the man’s first vague admiration. 
I do not know whether Bill Adamson had 
ever loved any one or anything in his life 
before — I do know that he loved Lennox 
Murdoch. 

And now Gibson had brought the news 
that Lennox Murdoch lay dying at Baran- 
garoo. I cannot try to follow and —- 
the wild, formless thoughts that worked 
in that dark brain of his. A superstitious 
sailor to begin with, brooding for weeks 
together over his own thoughts in the 
bush, it is in truth scarcely to be won- 
dered at if his ideas of the unseen were 
not much higher than those of the bronze- 
colored savages who would come and eat 
themselves stupid on Murdoch’s mutton 
and damper round their camp fires near 
his hut. He believed in the existence of 
a higher power, whose name he some- 
times used in oaths, and to whom, when 
more reverently inclined, he vaguely re- 
ferred —but this rarely happened —as 
they; and, in a sort of way, in the effi- 
cacy of prayer, though his views on the 
subject were peculiar. Only I know that 
there came to him then, in some dim and 
inarticulate shape, the old, old, ever-recur- 
ring idea of “a life for a life,” and the 
demon god whose cruel will can only be 
satisfied with blood. 

They came in as usual, and settled 
down to their supper and their customary 
monosyllabic talk. Just at last, before 
they turned in for the night, one of them 
happened to ask him whether he had seen 
any one that day. He answered in his 
slow drawl, as he knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe against his knee, — 

“Gibson from Murray’s was here this 
afternoon. Came past Barangaroo. Says 
the boss is real bad. Got hurt with a tree 
falling on him.” 

There was a dead silence. Then the 
two interchanged comments and questions 
in a low voice, and finally, after having 
tried in vain to get more lucid information 
from him, they turned away and wrapped 
themselves in their blankets, leaving him 
still smoking by the fire. Thereupon he 
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looked up, and said: “One o’ you stay | 


here to-morrow —I wanter go down and 
see how he is;” to which they answered 
“All right,” and were asleep in a few 
minutes. 

He sat still, watching the dying embers 
for some time longer; then he rose slowly, 
put in his pocket the flint and steel and 
tinder-box he always carried, stuck his 
knife in his belt, felt for and found the tin 
pannikin which served him for a drinking- 
cup, and opening the door softly, went 
out, 

There was no moon, but it was bright 
starlight, and he had lived so many years 
in the bush, that he knew his way about 
it like a sleuth-hound. He struck right 
into the scrub, pushing and twisting his 
way through it like a black fellow; then 
he crossed an open grassy tract, dotted 
with gum-trees here and there ; then, after 
a long climb up a steep, quartz-strewn 
hillside, and an abrupt descent intoa gully 
beyond, he came to a spot that perhaps 
no white man’s foot had ever trodden be- 
fore. It was a level, grassy space, with 
thickly wooded slopes rising on three 
sides of it like an amphitheatre. Tall 
| wpe grew about it here and there, 

ut not so closely as to shut out the starry 
sky. In the middle was a grass-grown 
mound, where tradition said that a native 
chief was buried; there was a cairn of 
stones piled on the top, and here and 
there white objects, that might have been 
bones, glinted in the faint light. It was 
an uncanny place, avoided by the blacks 
themselves for the most part, though they 
came there to hold nightly corroboree 
now and then. All was perfectly still, 
except for the rushing of the creek down 
below, and the low, solemn stirring of the 
wind in the tree-tops. He heaped a pile 
of dry sticks on the mound, going to work 
slowly and methodically in his every-day 
fashion; set fire to it with his flint and 
steel, and stood watching it patiently till 
it leaped into a blaze; then he turned 
away, and clearing away the grass and 
leaves, drew with the point of his knife a 
circle round the grave. 

He stripped off his shirt, and laid it 
aside; then he knelt down in the circle 
before the fire, with his knife and panni- 
kin beside him, and clasped his hands 
before his face, and prayed. 

He had never done such a thing in his 
life before —at any rate not since he was 
a child at his mother’s knee. Perhaps 
the words he said may shock you if writ- 
ten down —so grotesquely blasphemous, 





so pathetically horrible were they. Yet: 
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maybe there are people whose inarticulate 
creed, if put into plain English, would not 
amount to much better. 

“Lord A’mighty,” he said, “I don’t 
know much about this yer business, — 
I’m only a lag, an’ maybe ’tain’t the thing 
for me to speak. But if you want to kill 
any one, do kill me. Maybe it’s all the 
same to you, — and, you see, nobody would 
miss me. I don’t know how to say it all 
right, but I reckon you'll know what I 
mean. Strike me dead now, or any time 
you please, an’ let him get better. Amen. 


Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
Bless the bed that I lies on! 


It was the only thing of the sort he re- 
membered out of his far-off childhood — 
perhaps the only prayer he had ever 
learnt. It may be that he thought it of 
service as a kind of devotional incanta- 
tion. 

He took his hands from his face, and 
held them clasped straight before him, 
looking with vague, expectant eyes up to 
the stars, and waiting for the stroke to 
fall. He really had some expectation that 
it would. 

There was a sudden hoarse scream, and 
a far-off flapping of wings in the stillness 
above his head. It was an eagle-hawk, 
disturbed from his nest in the highest of 
the stringy-barks. 

‘“‘ Maybe he’s gone to fetch the thunder- 
bolt,” he thought, as a fragment of wild, 
dim nature-myth darted through his mind. 
“Woldja, woldja/!” And he murmured 
some words in the native language — most 
likely a charm. 

But all was still—the fire leapt and 
flickered, and the eagle-hawk did not come 
back. 

He took up his knife from the ground, 
and drew the sharp point quickly down 
his breast; then made another cut across 
it, and held up the cup to catch the start- 
ing drops. 

“You thought I didn’t mean it; but I 
do! See, this is the first —and the rest’s 
to come after!” 

He slowly lifted the pannikin, and 
poured its contents into the fire. As it 
hissed and crackled in the flame, he went 
on speaking, — 

“I’m goin’ down in the morning, to see 
him once more. If you do your part, and 
let him get better, I’ll come here to-mor- 
row night and end it. I swear solemnly 
I will, You hear me? Will that do?” 
He knelt with uplifted, blood-stained 
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hands, looking up to the peaceful sky. 
As he looked, a falling star drew a line 
of light across the space of sky between 
the tops of the stringy-barks and van- 
ished. 

“It’s done! it’s done!” he cried, and 
flung himself forward on his face. He lay 


there for some time without moving; 


while the fire flickered down and died — 
leaping up now and then, and casting 
weird, vague lights and shadows over the 
grave-mound and the prostrate figure. 

The slow hours of the afternoon dragged 
out their cruel length; Macdonald, the 
overseer, sat by Murdoch’s side. Mur- 
doch lay still, with closed eyes —not 
asleep — Macdonald knew that by the 
occasional twitching of the white lips in a 
spasm of pain, and the tightening grasp 
of the hand he held in his. He had done 
all he could to relieve the long last agony ; 
it was not much —there was no surgical 
aid within reach, and he knew enough to 
feel sure that even had there been, no skill 
or care could save him. They would 
never quarrel again, these two; they had 
done so regularly about once a week ; and 
no one would have suspected from Mac- 
donald’s dry reserved ways and caustic 
severity of speech that he loved this 
“ feckless,” reckless Murdoch like his own 
brother. 

He was beginning to hope that sleep — 
denied all night long — might come at last, 
when Murdoch turned his head wearily, 
and opened his eyes. 

“I’m that tired, Mac! I shall be glad 
when it’s over.” 

It was the first word of complaint he 
had uttered. Macdonald had not broken 
down before, but he felt near it now. He 
felt the sob rising in his throat, as he mur- 
mured something incoherent about the 
impossibility of getting a doctor. 

“ Don’t worry about that, Mac. Why, 
bless you, he’d only bother me, and not be 
able to do any good. If I am to get bet- 
ter, I shall get on all right alone; if not, 
what’s the good of being pulled about? 
Thank you, old fellow.” 

Macdonald had risen and changed his 
pillows, and was bathing his forehead, 
looking with a vague trouble into the 
sunken dark eyes. 

“ All right, Mac; I know that I’m done 
for — I’ve no hopes of being patched up 
again. Only don’t you fret. What is 
it?” 

One of the stockmen had come to the 
half-open door, and was beckoning to 
Macdonald, who went out softly, closing 
it behind him. 
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“ Well?” 

“It’s Black Bill — that there queer cove 
from the bush. Reckon he’s gone crazy- 
like. He’s been sitting there in the door- 
way the last three hours, and won't go 
away. Came down this morning — wanted 
to know how the boss was — says we’re to 
tell him as soon as he’s any better.” 

Macdonald went down and found him 
seated there, sullen, slouching, defiant, in 
outward seeming — knees crossed, and 
arms folded — no life about him save in 
the dull gleam of his black eyes under 
their lowering brows. He rose slowly and 
touched his hat. 

“ Ain't he no better yet?” 

“Don’t you know,” said Macdonald, 
irritable with the impatience of suppressed 
pain, “that he'll never be any better in 
this world?” 

A troubled look came into the man’s 
wild eyes. 

“ | thought it would be afore sundown,” 
he muttered. “Don’t you believe it, sir; 
he ain’t a-goin’ to die —no, no — not 
he!” 

He sat down again, settling back into 
his old look of dogged patience. Mac- 
donald, finding it useless to say anything 
to him, went quietly back, and took up his 
post again beside Murdoch. 

“What was it, Mac? Any one wanting 
you?” 

“It was Bill Adamson, from the huts 
beyond the creek. He was wanting to 
know how you were.” 

“Black Bill? Poor old chap! You 
didn’t send him away, did you? I’d like 
to see him again.” 

“Can you bear it, Murdoch?” 

“Why not? Do let him come up!” 

Macdonald went down again, and found 
him still motionless in the same position. 
He touched him on the shoulder. 

“Adamson, will you come up? 
wants to see you.” 

The man’s whole face lighted up. 

“The boss? May 1?” 

He rose at once to follow —then he 
suddenly stopped and carefully drew off 
his heavy boots. 

“ Did he say he wanted to see me?” 

“ Yes.” 

He spoke not another word, but went 
into the room with Macdonald, and stood 
awkwardly at the foot of the bed, scarcely 
daring to lift his eyes to the changed 
white face with the hollow temples and 
drawn lips. 

“Well, old fellow? 
to see you. 
you, Mac?” 
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I’m awfully glad 
Just leave us a little, will 
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And Macdonald left them together. 

He looked up, twisted his fingers help- 
lessly, scraped the floor with his foot, and 
jerked out the words with a kind of de- 
fiance, — 

“You won’t die, boss! I know you 
won't. I’ve made it all right!” 

“What do you mean? Come here!” 
And he went nearer, and Lennox Murdoch 
lifted his unwounded left arm and laid it 
round his neck. 

“Why, don’t you know, boss? They 
said they’d take me instead of you — and 
they won’t go back on their word.” 

“TI don’t understand. Tell me all about 
it.” 

He raised himself — it must have cost 
him fearful pain — with his old, winning, 
mischievous smile, as if he were mightily 
amused at himself and the whole situation, 
and laid his head down on Bill’s shoulder. 
The great bushman wound his rough arms 
tenderly round the slight figure, and 
asked, instead of answering, — 

“ Does it hurt you now?” 

“ No, not much account. 
you mean, dear old iad.” 

So he told him—slowly, in broken, 
awkward words, having to a helped out 
by questions now and then — of the black- 
fellows’ burial-place, and the midnight in- 
cantation, and how “they” had promised 
by the sign of the falling star. And be- 
fore he had ended, the dying man was 
sobbing as if his heart would break. 

“Don’t, sir; oh, don’t! You'll hurt 
yourself, you will!” 

“ Bill—dear, dear old fellow —how 
could you think of such a thing? O God! 
God!” 

“ My life for yours — mine ain’t worth 
much —and what would we ever do with- 
out you?” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t—you mustn’t 
think of God in that way! You—oh! 
what shall Isay to you? You'll break my 
heart!” 

“ Don’t take on — don’t. I didn’t think 
it would have vexed ye so—I wouldn’t 
have told!” 

“ Listen to me, now, and remember what 
I say. Will you?” Bill nodded, but did 
not speak. “ You mustn’t think it’s bad for 
me todie. See —if I went away to Syd- 
ney, you wouldn’t be wanting to leave the 
sheep and run off after me, would you? 
You’d just wait till I came back.” 

Something like a sob shook the man’s 
rugged chest, and the slow, hard tears 
gathered in his eyes. 

“ But you'll never come back!” 
“No; but you can come tome. Look 


Tell me what 
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here — you believe I care for you, don’t 
ou?” 

“ Ay, that I do, boss!” 

“God made you, and he cares for you 
far more than ever I can. Can’t you be- 
lieve he loves you? If I didn’t think 
he did me, I shouldn’t know what to do 


‘now. You mustn’t think he does not love 


me because I’m dying like this. I’m go- 
ing to him, and so will you, if you wait 
patiently and try to doright. Remember, 
you won't see me again if you do what 
you said.” 

“ But I promised.” 

“ He don’t want you to keep that prom- 
ise. You didn’t know rightly what he was 
when you made it. I—lI wish I could 
help you —tell you clearly what I mean. 
Ask him to help you—just as you'd talk 
tome. Promise me you'll not kill your- 
self.” 

“T won’t then, if you don’t want.” 

“ Shake hands on it, then. All right; 

ou won’t hurt me”—for he saw Bill 
ooking hesitatingly at the slender, ban- 
daged right wrist. “You'll remember, 
now?” 

“T will.” 

“T'll be looking out for you, old man. 
Seems to me I shan’t get on without you. 
But I shall always think of your coming. 
So don’t — go back on me. My poor, 
dear old chap!” 

Macdonald came and laid his hand on 
Adamson’s shoulder, and asked him to go 
away; but Murdoch looked up and said, 
“Let him stay, please!” So Bill stayed. 


He never closed an eye during the two 
days and nights that tihowed. It was in 
his arms that Lennox Murdoch died, worn 
out with the torture of fever and sleepless- 
ness, but patient and gentle to the last 
while he had his senses about him. Once, 
during the last night, he called Macdonald 
to him, and told him Bill’s secret, and 
prayed him, if he loved him, to be kind 
to that poor, wild, blundering soul. And 
Macdonald promised, with dry eyes and 
dry throat. 


Macdonald kept his promise. He stayed 
on at the run under the new squatter, and 
so did Bill, who went about his daily work 
much as usual, only more “queer” and 
silent than before. He seemed to look 
about him in a bewildered way, as if the 
world were out of joint, though he knew 
not how. Macdonald was xmost the only 
one whom he ever spoke to if he could 
help it, though often when he was alone 
he would talk to himself, or maybe to 
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some imagined interlocutor. He would 
listen attentively to the overseer’s grave, 
kindly words, and ‘perhaps show unex- 
pectedly, at some later time, that he had 
taken in more of their spirit than one 
might have thought. 

The winter passed away, and the spring 
and another summer — and then he seemed 
gradually to fail. He grew listless and 
dreamy, his strength forsook him, his 
moods were stranger than ever, though 
the old fierce outbursts of temper were 
never heard now, and there was a new gen- 
tleness in all his words and ways. And in 
this state — little likely to offer resistance 
to any disease—a creeping chill struck 
him, and he took to his bed with malaria 
fever, and never got up again. 

Macdonald rode up as soon as he heard 
of it, and arrived only just in time to see 
him before he died. He was unconscious 
of all around, but kept murmuring to him- 
self, “I’m coming — yes, I’m coming!” 
and once or twice they caught the name 
“ Murdoch !” A. WERNER. 





From The National Review. 
LIFE AT THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


THE word university has a very differ- 
ent meaning in Scotland from that which 
it bears in England. At Oxford and at 
ae learning has her favorite seats, 
chosen for her long ago. She is there 
richly endowed, she gathers her sons about 
her in homes of her own, she is the ruling 
spirit of the towns which she has made 
famous. In Glasgow and Edinburgh, on 
the other hand, she stands on one side, 
overshadowed ; her voice can scarcely be 
heard in the din of commerce, of manu- 
facture, of civic life, which goes on around 
her. But this is not all. The Scottish 
universities fulfil an ideal and perform 
functions totally different from those of 
their richer ame | more highly favored sis- 
ters south of the Tweed. In England the 
idea is, in the first place, to afford to young 
men of the upper and of the upper-middle 
classes the best possible education, both 
intellectual and moral; and, in the second 
place, to endow learning and research 
with a secure and congenial home. In 
Scotland the idea is to afford to all comers 
of the male sex, rich or poor, young or 
old, the means of improving themselves 
intellectually, and of fitting themselves for 
the learned professions. The very wide- 
ness of the scope of this intention, in 
respect of the persons for whose benefit 
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the Scotch universities are supposed to 
exist, narrows the sphere of operations in 
regard to each student. The endowment 
of research is, at the Scottish universities, 

almost entirely, the moral training of the 

students is totally, neglected. This is, 

indeed, almost a matter of necessity. The 

endowments are hardly large enough to 

provide adequate teaching power for the 

fifteen or sixteen hundred lads and young 

men who crowd the class-rooms at Edin- . 
burgh or Glasgow, and leave nothing to 

spare for learned leisure; while it would 

take a whole battalion of proctors to look 

after the behavior of so many undergrad- 

uates, living, not in halls, but in separate 

lodgings. It would be impossible to im- 

agine a system of college discipline, of 

board and lodging, which would suit both 

the son of the wealthy merchant and the 

son of the small shopkeeper who can live 

comfortably on fifteen shillings a week, 

The theory of the English universities is 

to take lads of nineteen or twenty, and, 

for a reasonable sum, give them a liberal 

education, and turn them out, in three 

years’ time, well-mannered young men, 

accustomed to the society of their equals, 

and (to use a convenient phrase) “free 

from vice.” The theory of the Scotch 

universities is to give the opportunity of 

acquiring knowledge, as much or as little 

as may be desired, during six months out 

of the twelve, for eight or ten guineas a 

year. 

The obvious danger of the Scottish sys- 
tem is that the universities may degener- 
ate into large, middle-class day schools ; 
and this fate has, to a neyo: Po degree, 
overtaken them. For many years Scot- 
land has been living upon her old reputa- 
tion in educational matters — a reputation 
earned in the days when she was the only 
one of the three kingdoms in which pri- 
mary schools were established by law in 
every parish. Until lately, at least, a 
larger proportion of her population was 
able to-read and write than was the case 
in England or Ireland. But this state of 
things is fast passing away; and in the 
point of secondary education, the truth is, 
Scotland has always been (but for her uni- 
versities) lamentably deficient. In a few 
of the larger towns, besides Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, there are high schools, 
which correspond to the grammar schools 
of England; but they are only available 
for the boys who live within walking dis- 
tance of them. Schools in which the pu- 
= reside, or at which the masters keep 

arding-houses for the boys, have been 
until lately almost unknown in Scotland, 
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and they are still by no means common. 
One reason of this has been that the 
boarding-school system of education is 
necessarily an expensive one, and the 
Scotch were, until recent times, a poor, 
and are even now a frugal people. But 
another reason lay in the Puritanical prin- 
ciples which have taken so deep a hold of 
the Scottish character. A Scotch parent 
lays down a tolerably narrow path, and 
determines that his son shall walk in it up 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen. If with 
such a training he shall afterwards wander 
into the broad way, his blood be upon his 
own head. Home life, home influences, 
count for everything to the average Scotch- 
man, so far as the education of morals is 
concerned. The due performance of re- 
ligious observances is a matter of prime 
necessity ; and Scotch parents are always 
unwilling to confide the task of seeing 
that their boys learn the Shorter Catechism 
and forbear all amusement on Sundays to 
_ schoolmaster, however zealous. The 
effect of the dislike of boarding-schools, 
and the absence of good secondary day 
schools has been to turn the universities 
into grammar schools of a rather ineffi- 
cient type, so far as a considerable por- 
tion of the students is concerned. 

The one redeeming feature of the sys- 
tem has been the superior character (in 
very many instances) of the old parish 
schools. Many of the masters of these 
schools had passed through the curricu- 
lum at Edinburgh or Aberdeen, and were 
well able to drill boys in Latin, Euclid, and 
the rudiments of Greek. At almost all 
parish schools a little Latin, at least, could 
be learned; and as soon as a boy could 
struggle through a page of Virgil, and had 
stowed away a fair number of Euclid’s 
propositions, he was considered ripe for 
the university. The universities were, 
of course, compelled, by the very theory 
of their existence, to adapt themselves 
to this state of things. Boys presented 
themselves in scores for matriculation, 
who could not pass the simplest examina- 
tions; and Glasgow, at least, met the dif- 
ficulty by providing classes which might 
be profitably attended by those who had 
not yet climbed over the fous asinorum, 
or mastered the Greek alphabet. These 
classes are now attended in large num- 
bers, not by boys only, but by men who, 
somewhat late in life, have caught the 
sacred flame, and have determined to be- 
gin a university career at the age of thirty. 
The system is a bad one in every respect. 
One might almost as well begin to learn 
Greek without a master, as in a class of 
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one hundred and twenty students for one 
hour a day. It was an odd sight to see at 
Glasgow some years ago him who was 
justly described as 


bearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly, as a flower, 


heiping some horny-handed son of the 
soil to battle with the mysteries of tira, 
If the same professor received elegiacs 
from some of his students in which even 
his fastidious ear could scarcely detect 
a blemish, the result could hardly be 
ascribed by any one to the excellence of 
the system. 

Each of the Scottish universities com- 
prises four “faculties ””— arts, medicine, 
divinity, and law. Edinburgh still main- 
tains her old reputation as one of the best 
medical schools in the United Kingdom; 
and the law lectures are believed to be 
also exceptionally good at Edinburgh. 
Only those students who are intended for 
the ministry of the Church of Scotland 
attend the divinity classes at any of the 
four universities, the dissenting Presby- 
terian bodies having divinity halls of their 
own. Divinity students always attend 
four years at the “arts” classes, unless 
they pass a preliminary examination, and 
so escape the first year. Medical and 
law students, as a rule, spend only two 
years at Latin, Greek, and logic, before 
they proceed to their special studies. It 
must be understood that “a-year ” means, 
at a Scotch university, a “session” of 
barely six months, from the beginning of 
November till the end of April. There 
are, it is true, short “summer sessions ;” 
but these exist only for medical students. 
This arrangement of the year is necessary 
on account of the poverty of a large num- 
ber of the students. And an incidental 
benefit of considerable importance arises 
from what seems at first sight a very bad 
arrangement of the academical year. The 
work of a Scotch university professor is, 
while it lasts, exceedingly arduous ; and 
while some of the chairs at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow are supposed to be worth 
two or three thousand a year, many of 
them are but poorly endowed. To be ab- 
solutely master of one’s own time for six 
months of the year is a great boon; and 
constitutes an attraction which helps the 
northern universities to fill their chairs 
with exceptionally able men. 

As might have been expected from the 
absence of vo secondary schools in 
many parts of Scotland, lads begin tkeir 
university studies at a very early age. 
| Sixteen is a very common age for matric- 
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ulation even now; and this is an improve- 
ment upon the state of things which ex- 
isted some years ago. Assuming that a 
lad of sixteen goes to a Scotch university 
with a fair elementary knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, he will generally 
finish his “arts” course in four years; 
that is, four sessions of six months each, 
extending over four years. For the first 
session he will probably “take” junior 
Latin, junior Greek, and junior mathe- 
matics, spending two hours a day in the 
Latin class-room, and one in each of the 
other two. If he chooses to be lazy, and 
declare himself “ not prepared,” too often 
in the course of the session, the professor 
may refuse to sign his “ class ticket,” and 
thus compel him to go over the ground 
again, if he wishes to take a degree. The 
second year he will take senior Greek, 
and senior Latin, exchanging, in Greek, 
Homer and Xenophon for Eufipides and 
Demosthenes; and, in Latin, Virgil and 
Cicero for Horace and Tacitus. For one 
hour each day in each class he is expected 
to be prepared to translate when called 
upon; for the second hour he may have 
merely to listen to the “prelections ” of 
the professor, who reads for his benefit a 
play of Aristophanes or one of Juvenal’s 
Satires, as the case may be. His third 
session he spends upon logic, moral phi- 
losophy, and, perhaps, English literature ; 
his fourth is devoted to natural philoso- 
phy ; that is, a taste of statics, dynamics, 
and science generally, and (if his talents 
lie in that direction), senior mathematics. 
But it is well understood that every stu- 
dent is at liberty to arrange his studies as 
he sees fit, and to present himself for 
examination for his degree in arts in each 
of the three departments of classics, men- 
tal philosophy, and natural philosophy, if 
and when he has a mind to do so, and not 
otherwise. In all these classes prizes are 
given, as at schools; the names of the 
prize-winners being decided (in accordance 
with long-established custom) by the votes 
of the students of the class. As a rule, 
the plan works remarkably well. 

Lectures begin every day at eight 
o’clock, and are generally over by one or 
two in the afternoon. Of course there 
are no “chapels,” in the English uni- 
versity sense of the term. There is a 
university chapel at Glasgow; but it 
is used only for fashionable sermons on 
Sunday afternoon ; education at the Scotch 
universities (apart from the divinity fac- 
ulty, which is quite an affair by itself) is 
purely unsectarian. When lectures are 
over, the students either go back to an 
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early dinner at their lodgings, or betake 
themselves to the reading-room of the 
library, or to football, or the gymnasium. 
There is no boating, and but little cricket, 
at any of the northern seats of learning. 
Most of the students spend their evenings 
in preparing for the next morning’s lec- 
tures ; for, as a rule, the Scottish youth 
goes to college to work, not to play. Even- 
ing amusements he has none. In the first 
place he cannot afford them; and in the 
second place, theatres and cards are alike 
forbidden by the stern law of Scotch Pu- 
ritanism. His only recreations are foot- 
ball, and a long walk on Saturday after- 
noon. 

This is a fair sketch of the daily round 
of an average Scotch student, so far as 
one can take an average of so miscella- 
neous a body as the students ofa northern 
university. It will be seen that the life 
is a singularly narrow one, and that it 
affords very few opportunities of social 
intercourse. There is, in fact, no student 
life in Scotland ; there is not a trace (ex- 
cept at St. Andrew's) of the collegiate 
life which is the great charm of Oxford 
and of Cambridge. Scotch students are 
not a body of young men associated to- 
gether for any object, but a number of 
isolated youths, each leading his own life 
in his own way, scattered up and down 
over a great city, and brought together 
for two or three hours a day for purposes 
of instruction. They do not “ keep terms,” 
they “attend classes.” They form into 
little groups, each group composed of two 
or three youths of similar tastes; and 
life-friendships are often the result of 
these early acquaintances; but the fact 
that they have nothing in common, except 
their studies, from the day the session 
opens to the day it closes, prevents any- 
thing like fellowship on a wide scale, or 
anything resembling university life in the 
proper sense of the word. There are de- 
bating and other societies, as a matter of 
course; but they are generally in a lan- 
guishing condition. Many of the students 
harbor the idea that in spending time with 
their fellow-students they are neglecting 
their work and giving somebody else an 
advantage inthe race. There is, indeed, 
one period when there is abundance of 
student life at the Scotch universities, 
though it lasts for only a week or ten 
days every third year. It is the proud 
privilege of the undergraduates to elect 
the lord rector, who is an important per- 
sonage, practically as well as theoretically, 
in university matters. Of late years rec- 
tors have been chosen more for the popu- 
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larity of their political principles than for 
their literary or scientific eminence ; and 
the great body of the students range them- 
selves for the time under the rival flags 
of the Liberal and Conservative Associa- 
tions. Very often, however, there is a 
third body, the Independents, who pro 
fess to be superior to political consider- 
ations and to recognize only academical 
or literary distinctions in their choice, 
and who do useful service by adding to the 
uncertainty of the final issue, and thereby 
increasing the excitement. The rival as- 
sociations hold meetings on alternate 
evenings in the class-rooms — meetings in 
which peas generally take the place of 
arguments, and which are often enlivened 
by free fights of a harmless character. 
Nobody is supposed to do any work while 
the election is going on. The “courts” 
(as quadrangles are called in the north) are 
kept alive with electioneering hand-bills, 
parodies, and squibs of all descriptions — 
with songs, badinage, and cheering at any- 
thing or nothing. At length the eventful 
day dawns, the election takes place, the 
last volley of peas is delivered, and next 
day everybody settles down to work for 
the ensuing six months. 

The education given at the Scottish 
universities is carried on solely by means 
of the lectures delivered by the various 
professors, supplemented by exercises 
and oral and written examinations upon 
the subjects of those lectures. Even the 
assistants whom the professors engage to 
help them in the work of their classes are 
appointed and paid by the professors 
themselves. Many of the students who 
aspire to a degree in arts avail themselves 
of the services of private “coaches,” but 
these tutors have no official position, and 
are not able to command more than a very 
moderate remuneration for their labors. 
The entire absence of tutors is, of course, 
another result of the poverty of the estab- 
lishments themselves, and of the majority 
of their pupils ; but although the want is 
a great one, it is not an absolutely un- 
mixed evil. Itis true that Scottish stu- 
dents are deprived of what must ever be 
one of the most important means of edu- 
cation — the companionship of a superior 
mind, and the guidance, the encourage- 
ment, the stimulus which only a tutor who 
knows his students personally can possi- 
bly supply. It is true that an education 


which neglects this method must always 
turn out men whose mental faculties are 
wanting in polish, who have wasted time 
over antiquated books, or in struggling 
through mazes which a few clear words 
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might have made plain to them. Raw- 
ness, crudeness of thought, and a certain 
intellectual egotism are characteristic of 
the self-educated man; and he who adds 
to the teaching of books only the instruc- 
tion he can derive from the lectures and 
criticisms addressed to two hundred men 
as well as to himself, is seldom free from 
these mental weaknesses. But, on the 
other hand, the necessity which is laid 
upon the Scottish student of planning out 
(in great part) his own work, of selecting 
his own authorities, of struggling unaided 
with his own difficulties, tends to make 
him self-reliant. He who climbs the hill 
of knowledge with his hand clasped by 
that of an experienced guide attains a 
higher eminence, and is able to command 
at less cost a wider survey; he is pre- 
vented from wasting his strength in need- 
less enterprises, and is taught to avail 
himself of all the steps which have been 
cut by his predecessors. He is able to 
look down with a smile at his fellow- 
climber, who, struggling along by him- 
self, reaches, panting and bewildered, and 
overflushed, perhaps, by his success, a 
summit which he himself has easily sur- 
mounted some time before. Yet it may 
be that the very difficulties (needlessly 
encountered though they may have been) 
of the less fortunate traveller, have had 
the effect of hardening his muscles, and 
stimulating his keenness of vision, of in- 
creasing his self-dependence and his power 
of resource. 

A similar effect follows, or, at least, 
generally follows, from the mixture of 
classes in both the schools and the col- 
leges of Scotland. To be educated with 
one’s equals produces certain results — 
perhaps, on the whole, the best attainable. 
But to be educated with one’s social infe- 
riors and superiors, or even with one’s 
inferiors only, produces other results 
which may rival in importance those ob- 
tained by the opposite method. The aris- 
tocratic system (as the former plan may 
be called for the sake of convenience) is 
indubitably the best for those who are 
intended to live and work entirely among 
men of their own class, and who regard an 
intimate knowledge of the classes immedi- 
ately beneath their own, of the ways of 
life, of the habits of thought and feeling 
of the men who compose these classes, as 
a thing of little or of no importance. To 
throw a youth of gentle nurture into the 
mixed company he must meet with at a 
Scottish university would probably result 
in some deterioration of his manners for 
the time being, unless he chose to live in 
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an unhealthy isolation, or unless he had 
opportunities for mixing in better society 
than the great majority of his fellow-stu- 
dents could afford him. But, on the other 
hand, under the aristocratic system of 
education, a youth is brought up to know 
but one class of his fellow-men, and unless 
he is fortunate enough to be country-bred, 
and to retain some of the associates of his 
boyhood, he is very unlikely to gain the 
knowledge of any other class later in life. 
To know men, it is not sufficient to meet 
them merely as ministrators, whether in a 
humbler or in a less inferior position, to 
our wants or our pleasures. To know 
men we must consort with them under cir- 
cumstances which place us, at least for 
the time being, or in some respects, upon 
an equal footing with them—we must 
share with them conditions, interests, 
hopes, and fears. An undergraduate of a 
Scottish university has the opportunity, 
at least, of becoming acquainted with 
many sorts and conditions of men. The 
richer country gentlemen in Scotland gen- 
erally prefer to send their sons to Harrow 
and Oxford; but youths from every other 
section of the community are to be found 
in the class-rooms of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen. The son of the mill- 
owner sits on the same bench with the son 
of the small shopkeeper; the merchant, 
the country minister, the laird, the “ten- 
ant body,” send their boys to undergo the 
same educational treatment. This demo- 
cratic system may have its weak side, but 
it must result, and it does result, in 
widened sympathies, and in welding to- 
gether the various classes of the country. 
Among the lads and young men who form 
the great majority of the students, there 
are always a few of maturer years — men 
who, somewhat late in life, have deter- 
mined to cultivate classic fields, or to ex- 
change the desk or the counter for the 
pulpit. These men are naturally shy, 
reserved, and uncomfortable, given to as- 
sociate with each other, and to avoid the 
boyish fun of their fellow-students. 

very one has heard of the terrible 
struggle with poverty which some Scotch 
students undergo. It might be difficult 
to match to-day the stories which are told 
of the difficulties which have been sur- 
mounted in past days; but there are at 
this hour a considerable number of stu- 
dents, especially at Glasgow and Aber- 
deen, who not only support themselves by 
working at a trade during the summer 
months, but save enough in that time to 
live upon during the other half of the year 
at college. How they accomplish this, 
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with no other help than, perhaps, a ten- 
pound note from a bursary, or a sympathiz- 
ing relative, is, and must remain, a pro- 
found mystery to all who are unacquainted 
with the virtues of oatmeal as an article 
of diet, and with the blessing of a healthy 
appetite. Even with these advantages the 
struggle is often painful in the extreme. 
It is true that many men have come safely 
through the ordeal, and have afterwards 
not only done good and useful work but 
have attained distinction in the profes- 
sions; and it is impossible not to admire 
the pluck and resolution of these raw- 
boned, hungry youths, who can sacrifice 
to their ambition not only their share of 
the amusements natural to their age, but 
many of what are commonly called the 
necessaries of life. But the system as a 
whole cannot be defended. It is very 
doubtful whether it is for the advantage 
of the commnnity that the professions 
should be crowded by competitors from 
the classes below; the result must inevita- 
bly be to lower, in some respects, the 
standards of the professions themselves. 
And it is quite as doubtful whether it is 
— to encourage any considerable num- 

r of lads or young men to struggle into 
a class above that in which they were born, 
and to which their parents and friends 
belong. That a boy of talent and resolu- 
tion should be able so to raise himself is 
one of the conditions of healthy national 
life; but that the attempt should be too 
often made is hardly less than a national 
misfortune. The system does not result, 
as at first sight it appears to do, in turn- 
ing the best youth of the country to the 
best advantage. One consideration some- 
times forgotten is that the shopkeeping, 
trading, and farming classes are deprived 
of a large number of their most intelligent 
and energetic members. “ Who devote 
themselves to more important labors,” it 
may be replied. But the question is rather 
whether these more important labors 
might-not have been as well or better per- 
formed by those who were, in a manner, 
born to them. And there is another side 
tothe picture. Of all the young men who 
maintain this gallant and unequal struggle 
with poverty —an enemy thin, and pale, 
and strong as death himself — at the north- 
ern universities, some fall back disheart- 
ened, if not permanently soured by disap- 
pointment; some succeed, and of these 
most become tolerable, a few become dis- 
tinguished, ministers or doctors; but a 
very large proportion never emerge from 
the struggle at all. There is not a church- 
yard on Scottish soil which is not the 











resting-place of some bright-eyed youth 
who has paid for his ambition with his 
life, who has been vanquished in the fight, 
and has crept wousiiy beans to die. The 
success of the few is noticed and admired ; 
the sad failure of the many is forgotten. 
Even of those who “ win through,” a large 
number are permanently weakened in 
health. They are not overworked, as 
many Oxford and Cambridge men over- 
work themselves; they are starved into 
disease. We may admire, from many 
points of view, a democratic system of 
education. We may congratulate our- 
selves upon the spread of knowledge 
among all ranks of the people, and upon 
the facilities which that system affords 
for the exercise of legitimate ambition. 
But an institution which takes for its aim 
the instruction of many hundreds of young 
men belonging to all ranks of life cannot 
possibly afford the best means of educa- 
tion, since it cannot bring teacher and 
pupil into anything like close intercourse 
with each other; and the very facilities 
afforded for enabling young men to rise 
in the world, are a source of weakness, by 
lowering (in some cases) the standard re- 
quired of professional] men, and by tempt- 
ing to a contest with fate which is often 
barren and not seldom fatal. The system 
of the Scottish universities has, undeni- 
ably, its merits; but it has also its disad- 
vantages and its victims. J. Leys. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
LOYALTY OF THE INDIAN MOHAMME- 
DANS. 


THE facility for travelling in comfort 
through India owing to the spread of rail- 
ways has induced a swarm of tourists 
to visit that country, too many of whom 
consider it necessary to put into print use- 
less descriptions of places and structures 
of which it would be difficult to write 
anything novel or amusing. The Taj 
at Agra, and Futtehpore Sikri, and the 
Ghauts of Benares, are as well known as 
Westminster Abbey, Windsor Castle, and 
the landing-steps at Greenwich; and we 
talk of the shop of Manik Chund at Delhi 
as readily as of that of Liberty in Regent 
Street. 

For a book to be of value something 
more than denunciations of the abomina- 
ble hotels at Bombay and Calcutta, or 
stories of “ bowling over tigers,” or details 
of railway journeys and misdemeanors of 
Hindoo servants, is required. Anaccount 
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of one week’s intimate intercourse with 
the ryots of a district would be far more 
valuable. But it may be truly said a trav- 
eller cannot enter into any intimate inter- 
course with the ryots; it is hard enough 
for the oldest resident todoso. Yet one 
does meet with men who have had con- 
stant, familiar, and friendly intercourse 
with the cultivators, having gained their 
confidence by kindly words and kindly 
acts, and by a thorough knowledge of the 
dialect of the district. Such men I have 
met, more of them outside the civil ser- 
vice proper than within its pale; men 
engaged in commerce, in the purchase of 
agricultural produce, others in engineering 
works and in forestry, and in those man 
occupations which give them opportuni- 
ties of sitting under a tree and of. hearing 
that which the Indian peasant desires or 
complains of. The exalted position of 
the civil servant and the awe he inspires 
are obstacles in the way of unrestrained 
intercourse, and the higher he rises and 
the greater his experience, the greater is 
the awe and the wider the gulf between 
him and those he governs. 

Although the traveller cannot penetrate 
below the surface of Indian life, still from 
conversation with English officials, and 
with natives official and unofficial, spe- 
cially in the independent states, and from 
the articles in the native press, one who 
has been a previous visitor to India can 
see how rapid and how high has been 
the advance of the tide of public opinion 
within a comparatively short period. It 
was my good fortune to have been at Cal- 
cutta in 1875 during the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, and to have become acquainted 
with almost all the natives of high posi- 
tion who were present on that occasion. 
Many of them spoke to me, apparently 
with great frankness, on the social and 
political questions of the day. I should 
rather say on the political, for as to the 
social questions they had generally no 
strongly defined opinions, nor had they 
thought much on the subject. Even as 
regards political questions there seemed 
to be much timidity and no definite aims. 
During the last ten years, however, the 
progress of thought has been enormous ; 
social questions are eagerly and profitably 
discussed, and what were formerly but 
floating ideas of political objects have 
now assumed definite shape, and have 
become, if I may use a vulgarism, the 
planks of an Indian platform. This is to 
be ascribed to the general increase of 
education, and to the diffusion of inter- 
course between men of all parts of the 
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Indian continent, owing to the facilities 
for travelling by the construction of rail- 
ways, and their remarkably low scale of 
fares. 

The opinion of the English governing 
class on this progress of thought in India 
varies. Some denounce it, looking back 
with regret to the stagnation of old times ; 
some regard it as inevitable, and accept 
it as such; and others, I must say the 
minority, welcome it as tending to raise 
our Indian fellow-subjects to higher and 
nobler ideas, to the practice of self-govern- 
ment, and thus to the level of European 
civilization. Accepting this as a sound 
object of policy, they disregard the scur- 
rilous and malignant outpourings of many 
of the Indian newspapers, and laugh at 
the inflated ridiculous harangues of young 
Bengal, knowing that in the background 
there are natives of moderation, good 
sense, and forethought, and that the con- 
servative and somewhat timid nature of 
the Indian mind forbids the application of 
wild speculative theories to the political 
questions which affect the course of daily 
life. It has been my good fortune to meet 
such natives, and I am not without belief 
that every day their number is being in- 
creased, and that by degrees, with caution 
and discrimination, many of the demands 
now advanced may with safety be con- 
ceded. Among the most prominent of 
these demands are self-government, re- 
form of the constitution of the Indian 
Council, and the raising of the age for ad- 
mission to the Civil Service. This is not 
the occasion to discuss at any length these 
demands. Suffice it tosa "that the raising 
of the age of candidates has hardly an op- 
ponent in India. It finds favor, yo 
with the natives and the ruling powers 
alike, and would undoubtedly improve the 
class of English officials by enabling men 
who had taken degrees at the universities 
of the United Kingdom to compete, and 
who would come out matured in judgment 
and experience by the attrition of English 
life. As to reform in the Indian Council, no 
one can contend that, with the changes ma- 
terial and intellectual extending through- 
out India at the present rate, it is not 
necessary to have the advisers of the India 
Office in touch with the progress of the 
country, and for that reason I am quite 
ready to admit that members of the Indian 
Council should hold their seats for a lim- 
ited period, not exceeding five years, and 
that they should be appoined, within a 
defined short time after retirement from 
service in India. As to the demand for 
self-government, that too can be main- 
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tained as a proper and righteous aspira- 
tion, but it cannot spring up like a mush- 
room in a night. It must be conceded 
tentatively and by degrees, as individuals 
fit themselves for it, and there must be 
great reservations. But this does not 
suit the ardent spirits of young Bengal. 
Everything must be done at once; no 
delay can be admitted between the admis- 
sion of a principle and its being pushed 
to its extreme limits. Expediency must 
be blotted out of the political dictionary, 
and logical conclusions alone recognized. 
The Indian Council must be swept away 
because it is supposed that certain of its 
members are averse to change, and it is 
gravely contested that the secretary of 
state for India will be better able to come 
to right conclusions about intricate ques- 
tions with the aid of the permanent offi- 
cials of his department, and without being 
hampered by the interference of men of 
the highest character and position who 
have passed much of their lives in India, 
and who have acquired knowledge of 
every department in every province of 
that country. So also as regards self- 
government —there must be no halting, 
no limitation. I asked the question of 
one of the delegates who attended the 
meeting of Indian reformers at Bombay 
last December, as to what was meant by 
self-government. “Does it mean gradual 
admission to many offices now practically 
closed against natives, or that elected 
members without any ex-officio leavening 
should constitute the municipal councils, 
or that local boards should be established 
composed of natives, who should have the 
supervision of districts?” “It would un- 
doubtedly mean all this, with perhaps the 
exception of local boards, about which we 
have come to no conclusions,” was the 
reply; “but it means a great deal more. 
It means that the administration of the 
country is to be in the hands of the people 
of the country, in other words India is to 
be for the Indians.” “That, I presume, 
implies the retirement of the English,” I 
said, “as unquestionably we could not 
remain and be responsible for whatever 
misgovernment might ensue under your 
administration ; and how long do you sup- 
pose that the timid, unwarlike Bengalis 
and sleek Brahmins of Poona would hold 
their own against the fighting races of the 
north, or even against the Mohammedans 
of Hyderabad?” “ Not at all,” answered 
my friend; “of course we do not contem- 
plate the retirement of the English. You 
have conquered our country, and over- 
thrown and broken up the ancient dynas- 
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ties. It is now your duty to stand by and 
to maintain order, but India must be gov- 
erned according to Indian ideas and by 
natives of India.” “Iam afraid,” said I 
in conclusion, “that if your views are car- 
ried out, our views as to our duty by you 
will be very different from yours.” 

This gentleman no doubt pushed his 
theories to their extreme limit; but that 
many agree with him, though not in so 
many words, we have the testimony of 
reported speeches at recent meetings 
and of articles in the native press. It is 
said that these windy wordy speeches do 
not penetrate the masses of the people, 
but only reach a very small educated mi- 
nority. This is so far true that newspaper 
reading is certainly not rife among the 
ryots, but I have heard that these 
speeches do reach the villages, and are 
read out to an astonished audience of an 
evening —astonished because the native 
cannot understand how any one can pre- 
sume to censure or withstand the govern- 
ment unless he be stronger than the gov- 
ernment. The worst of it allis that this 
violence and clatter is encouraged by 
many Europeans who proclaim themselves 
to be the native’s special friends. No 
one can. vlame our countrymen for assert- 
ing the rights, and for endeavoring to ele- 
vate the condition, of «heir Indian fellow- 
subjects, and to bring them into more 
general social intercourse with us ; but we 
can and do blame those who travel over 
India, proclaiming aloud by words and by 
writings that everything which is, is wrong 
— that we are governing India solely for 
our selfish purposes, that the welfare of the 
governed is but as dust in the balance 
compared with the gratification of our own 
greed and pride, and that nothing less than 
the complete overthrow of the present 
system and the transfer of the balance of 
power into Indian hands can or ought to 
satisfy Indian aspirations. There are 
plenty of such persons, far too many, and 
their action and their incautious words, 
which would be harmless at home, are far 
from harmless in India, and likely to pro- 
mote very mischievous results. There is 
one matter for congratulation, and that 
is the signal defeat of those natives of 
India whose ambition fired them with 
the desire of entering the English Par- 
liament. The time may come when India 
and our colonies may send representa- 
tives to England with mutual advan- 
tage, but how that is to be effected is 
still in the uncertain future. We do not 
require Indians to throw themselves into 
our political struggles, and to pronounce 








their opinion either on home questions or 
our foreign policy, neither is it advisable 
that Indian affairs should be made the 
football as it were of party conflict. When 
recently at Hyderabad I was spoken to by 
a Mohammedan gentleman on this subject, 
who said he and his friends were much 
surprised at the public meetings held in 
India to discuss various questions, and at 
the language employed by the speakers, 
European and native, and he wished to 
know if it were true that there was any 
disposition at home to hand over the 
administration of the country to Baboos 
and Brahmins. He supposed we should 
retire were that the case. I replied I saw 
no signs of any such tendency, and that 
probably such a determination would be 
the preliminary step to our final retirement 
from India. ‘ Well,” said he, in a low 
emphatic tone, “when that happens we 
shall have some old scores to settle with 
the Brahmins of Poona and the young gen- 
tlemen of Bengal, and one day, mind, one 
day, when we get in among them, will do 
our business.” I was not careful to in- 
quire what was the business, or what were 
the old scores to which he referred, but it 
is as well that those ardent young native 
spirits whose ambition prompts them to 
attain objects which if attained would 
have the effect of leaving them to protect 
themselves, should remember that there 
are still warlike Sikhs in the Punjaub, 
and still warlike Mohammedans in the 
Deccan. 

Ido not myself attach any importance 
to these speeches and meetings, and 
should certainly not think of suppressing 
them. We may hear a good deal that is 
practicable and useful ; and even if a little 
seditious nonsense is now and then deliv- 
ered, it will not do much mischief. 

Amid all this speechifying and strong 
writing in a portion of the native press, 
there is one remarkable feature which 
must strike every one whose attention is di- 
rected to what is going on in India, namely 
the abstention of the Mohammedans from 
these meetings, and the general tone of 
their press, which is very friendly to the 
English raj. This is strange enough. 
Few years have elapsed since the atten- 
tion of Indian authorities was mainly 
directed to Mohammedan movements, 
which were watched with ceaseless vigi- 
lance, and deservedly, for no doubt before 
the mutiny intentions to revolt were rife 
among them, and aspirations aroused for 
a return of the good old times. Although 
the principal figures at the time of the 
mutiny, Koer Singh, Tantia Topee, the 
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ranee of Jhansi and the Gwalior contin- 
gent, and the majority of the mutineers, 
were Hindoos, yet the backbone of the in- 
surrection was Mohammedan. The native 
army had come to the conclusion it was 
irresistible, and visions of governments 
and high military commands filled the 
imaginations of the more ambitious por- 
tion of the soldiery. These were the Mo- 
hammedans. I believe the cartridges had 
the effect of precipitating both them and 
the Hindoos into mutiny, but the ground 
had been well prepared, and mutiny there 
would have been whether cartridges were 
greased or not. The Mohammedans re- 
membered their former great position as 
courtiers, generals, governors of prov- 
inces ; and though the Nana aspired to be 
Peishwa, they would soon have made short 
work of him and of the Poona Mahrattas, 
who had lost all martial ardor and had 
settled down into sleek but still seething 
discontent. Had the mutineers repulsed 
us and held Delhi, some puppet emperor 
would have been set up, and the Moham- 
medans of Hyderabad would soon have 
heid out the hand to their co-religionists. 
Scindia and Holkar would have been for- 
midable opponents had they been united ; 
still the proud, warlike Mohammedans 
thought the game was in their hands, at all 
events they were prepared to play it. 

The utter destruction of the mutineers 
and the terrible retribution which followed 
completely crushed these aspirations, for 
I take no account of the petty conspira- 
cies of a few knots of fanatics at Patnah 
and elsewhere. From that period they 
have been rapidly falling in the social 
scale. I am bound to say they have taken 
the overthrow of their hopes like men; 
they feel and acknowledge that their fu- 
ture entirely depends on English good-will, 
and that good-will they are doing their 
best tosecure. This is one of the reasons 
why they take no part in the gatherings 
I have referred to, although probably a 
stronger one may be cited, namely, their 
preference of English to Hindoo adminis- 
tration; and that they have good reason 
for this opinion will presently be shown. 
This is the reason why the Mohammedan 
newspapers (it is true they are not numer- 
ous) take a different tone from that of the 
Hindoo press, and undoubtedly as a gen- 
eral rule a feeling of loyalty to us mani- 
fests itself in their columns. The same 
feeling is evident in Hyderabad. In that 
city, formerly so dangerous for a European 
to traverse, you are received wherever you 
go with more than civility, with kind looks 
and kind words, and an Englishman may 
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walk through the streets at all hours in 
perfect safety. The same good-will pre- 
vails at Aurungabad; and the Mussul- 
man nobles and officials associate with our 
officers, hunt, shoot, race, dine, and gossip 
with them like comrades. I was so aston- 
ished at this state of things that I asked 
a Mohammedan official how it all came 
about. The answer was, “Here we are 
our equals, and you treat us as such.” 

ut there is also an impression at Hyder- 
abad that there is a desire manifesting 
itself among our people to treat the Mo- 
hammedans with confidence and favor. 
Formerly, there was a dislike on the part 
of Indian civilians to them. They are a 
sturdy, proud class, and their pride pre- 
vented them from adopting the cringing 
pliancy and submissiveness of the low- 
caste Hindoo. He had no objection to 
creep and crawl, and he crept and crawled 
into all the good berths. But things have 
since changed. Our officials have discov- 
ered that crawling things can sting and 
wound. Qui peut lécher peut mordre. 
The Hindoo papers are reeking with con- 
stant, gross, and violent attacks on private 
persons as well as officials. Many of 
these attacks notoriously emanate from 
domestic correspondents and informers, 
and Englishmen begin to think that the 
Mohammedan, if he be less pliant, less 
accommodating, less clever, is at all events 
far more staunch and safe than the Hin- 
doo, and so, undoubtedly, the current of 
ood-will is flowing in his favor. Now the 
eeling of the Mohammedan in regard to 
the Hindoo, that is to say, to the Bengali 
Hindoo, is that of contempt, dislike, and 
fear. He despises him as timorous, he 
fears him because he sees him gradually 
advancing to high position while he him- 
self is gradually falling into penury and 
want of consideration, and he foresees the 
time coming when the once Hindoo helot 
will have his foot on the neck of the Mus- 
sulman Spartan. 

It would be the height of unwisdom on 
our part not to recognize what is going 
on, not to take advantage of this favorable 
disposition of the leaders of Mohammedan 
opinion, and not to adapt our policy to 
meet it. There are no doubt great diffi- 
culties in the matter. The Hindoo is car- 
rying all before him by his quickness, 
assiduity, and superior education. There 
seems to be among the Hindoos a kind of 
instinctive power of acquiring knowledge. 
The young men live among well-educated 
persons ; the necessity of education and 
the practical result of it in the shape of 
lucrative appointments is constantly be- 
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fore them, and they easily outstrip the 
Mohammedans, whose instinct is cer- 
tainly not to clutch the pen but the sword. 
- Undoubtedly there is but little tradition 
of the successful results of education in 
his family, and he has very slight tendency 
towards that class of book-learning whic 
makes men head clerks and tehsildars. 
But besides these disadvantages, other 
obstacles await him. He starts heavily 
handicapped in the race of life with his 
Hindoo competitor. The latter begins 
with the study of the vernacular language 
and then of English, the former with the 
study of Arabic and Persian, the language 
of religion and the language of the court. 
No wonder the Hindoo youth runs away 
from him. I have spoken on this subject to 
many Mohammedans; they acknowledge 
that Arabic is taught too much parrot-wise, 
but the Koran must be learned in the in- 
spired language, and Persian is the lan- 
guage indispensable to a gentleman, and 
must be learned also. Such is the conten- 
tion. It is difficult to argue adversely to 
the study of Arabic, on account of the pro- 
found veneration for the sacred book which 
affects every transaction of their life, and 
the reply when I hinted that Persian was 
unnecessary was, “ You would not con- 
sider the learning of French by your chil- 
dren unnecessary.” Of course in the days 
when every young Mohammedan might 
look forward to high and courtly positions 
this courtly language was indispensable, 
and it is now difficult to shake the belief 
of any respectable Mohammedan as to the 
necessity of the acquisition of Persian by 
his sons. What, then, can be done to 
give the Mohammedans a chance? It is 
clear they are not getting their share of 
State education, but it is their own fault, 
and herein lies the difficulty of the gov- 
ernment of India, which recognizes as 
fully as I do the expediency of maintain- 
ing the social position of the Moham- 
medans. Lord Mayo, I know, strongly 
entertained the policy of advancing Mo- 
hammedan education by even special ad- 
vantages; but the home government, 
though they did not overrule him, did not 
give him the encouragement which he 
ought to have received. 

I was presented with a paper by a Mo- 
hammedan gentleman of high position, 
from which I transcribe a few extracts. 
He wrote it at Roi Barelly in 1882, He 
says :— 

With a few exceptions I concur in the opinion 
of the memorial of the National Mohammedan 
Association of Calcatta, that the Mohamme- 
dans of India are daily decaying and becoming 
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impoverished. There is a proof of it here in 
this very town, where the Mohammedan pop- 
ulation amounts to 15,524 persons. Few are 
in government employ, and those only drawing 
a very moderate salary. Poverty and men- 
dicity are yearly increasing among them. I 
have found here some descendants of the great 
Nawab Jehan Khan, now merged into bearers 
andkhansamas. The chief cause of this decay 
is the dislike this people have to innovation, 
to English, and to learning the Western sci- 
ences. The justice and generosity of the 
Government is beyond all question, and it is 
undoubtedly the false pride and prejudice of 
the Mohammedans which has deprived them 
of the education so liberally offered by the 
Government. Now it is too late for this to be 
rectified, as all the posts, or most of them, in 
which a knowledge of English is necessary, 
are closed to them. The following statistics 
will prove this. In the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh, where there is a population of 
9,430,285 Mohammedans, there are, besides 
Christians, sixty-nine Hindoos gazetted offi- 
cers in the Medical Department, but no Mo- 
hammedan. In the Public Works Depart- 
ment there are seven Hindoo engineers and no 
Mohammedan. In the higher circle of the 
Irrigation Department there are four Hindoos 
and no Mohammedan. In the Upper Subor- 
dinate there are seven Hindoos and only two 
Mohammedans. Among the officers of the 
Educational Department there are seven Hin- 
doos and only one Mohammedan. In the 
Postal Department of the North-Western 
Provinces there are thirty-two Hindoos and 
only two Mohammedans, and in that of Oudh 
fifteen Hindoos and one Mohammedan. The 
only employments open to them are some low 
posts where a knowledge of English is not 
required. It must be borne in mind [con- 
tinues the writer] that 50 per cent. of the Mo- 
hammedans in India earn their livelihood by 
service, while 90 per cent. of the Hindoos are 
agriculturists. 

One would naturally suppose under 
these circumstances that the bulk of 
official appointments would be in Moham- 
medan hands, and yet they are only an 
insignificant minority. Government ap- 
pointments are vigorously sought in this 
country, but in the East they are every- 
thing — means of livelihood, position, con- 
sideration. We may therefore estimate 
how bitter must be the feeling of exclu- 
sion to the descendants of those who rev- 
elled in the enjoyment of high emolument 
and rank. It should also be mentioned 
that a large number of openings were lost 
to the Mohammedans by the introduction 
of the Penal Code throughout India and 
the establishment of text-books dealing 
with questions of Mohammedan law. This 
reform did away with the necessity of 
a many Officials of that religion con- 
nected with our courts, and caused the 
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abolition of a number of highly consid- 
ered appointments requiring an advanced 
standard of Mussulman education. 

Of course the reply will be, your Mo- 
hammedan friend himself fully accounts 
for this state of things, and does not hesi- 
tate to attribute it to the prejudice and 
pride of his own co-religionists. No doubt 
that is so, but statesmen must ever be 
ready to make allowances for prejudices, 
especially when these prejudices are 
chiefly nocuous to those who indulge in 
them. We want the good-will of Moham- 
medans. Their ill-will was, in our mem- 
ory, dangerous to our supremacy. It rests 
with ourselves that it shall not be so again. 
In ruling so vast a country as India, the 
old maxim of Divide et impera should 
not be lost sight of. It should not be 
applied in the odious sense of exciting 
sectional animosities, but as inculcating 
the expediency of not placing*the keys of 
every branch of the public service in the 
pockets of one particular portion of the 
community, although it may be the most 
numerous, the most versatile, quick-wit- 
ted, and highly educated. Mr. Bright 
during the American war pleaded for 
something more than aeutrality between 
the contending parties ; he asked for “ be- 
nevolent neutrality.” For some time to 
come I plead for the same disposition 
towards the Mohammedans. It will be 
— should our able Indian officials, if 
urged from headquarters, not be able to 
lessen this disproportion of appointments 
between Hindoos and Mohammedans. 
The same benevolent influence may be 
exerted to encourage and arouse the Mo- 
hammedans now sunk in despondency. 
The central government has shown its 
good-will in this direction. In July, 1885, 
resolutions were drawn up at Simla ofa 
very friendly description to the Mussul- 
mans, offering them the most sympathetic 
treatment. How far these have become 
ena known I am not aware, but I 

ave heard them spoken of with approba- 
tion and gratitude, and that they were 
likely not to become a dead letter is evi- 
dent from the storm of abuse they en- 
countered in the Hindoo papers. Noman, 
while anxious to encourage Hindoo talent 
and good conduct, can be more on the 
alert to win the confidence and regard of 
the Mohammedans than Lord Dufferin. 
He cannot of course change the whole sys- 
tem of education, but he has done much 
to encourage them. In Madras Univer- 
sity special recognition has been given 
to Arabic and Persian, and the latter lan- 
guage is taught in any high school when 
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there is a demand for it. In the medical 
department there is actually reserved for 
that portion of the community a certain 
number of stipendiary appointments. In 
Bombay University, Persian is placed on 
the list of languages which may be taken 
up for a degree, and in Bengal, where the 
Mohammedans are specially depressed, 
liberal provisions of a similar kind have 
been made to help them on. 

Important as is the reintroduction, if I 
may so call it, of Mohammedans into the 
civil service, and the prevention of their 
being virtually expelled from it by Hin- 
doos, no less important would be the ele- 
vation of their position inthe army. Such 
a gre would go right home to the hearts 
of their young and ardent spirits. It 
would open to them the career of arms, 
high pay, high position, and honors. I 
firmly believe we can implicitly rely on 
their fidelity; as to their bravery and 
power of command there is no doubt. I 
spoke to several military men of high 
position and of great experience in India, 
and they were all disposed to repose trust 
in Mohammedan officers and to advance 
them. One general in command recom- 
mends that they should rise to the rank 
of brevet colonel, stopping short of the 
command of the regiment. Sir Frederick 
Roberts, the commander-in-chief, is anx- 
ious to bring young Mohammedans of 
family, with their adherents, into our na- 
tive regiments, especially cavalry, offerin 
them an increase in present rank. I di 
not meet one officer who was not favorable 
to this course, and I have reason to be- 
lieve that overtures have been already 
made from India to the authorities at home 
in this direction. Let us hope they may 
not be put aside by those who know not 
the changed circumstances of that coun- 
try, and who are still influenced by the 
fear which prevailed a quarter of a century 
ago of Mohammedan ambition. 

Another step has recently been taken 
by the government of India which will not 
only be most gratifying to the Mohamme- 
dans of that continent, but which will 
convey to the very heart of Islam the 
conviction that we, who rule a far greater 
number of Mohammedans than any other 
country in the world, are earnestly desir- 
ous of doing what we can to meet their 
wishes and provide for their safety and 
comfort in the performance of that pil-« 
grimage to Mecca which is the duty and 
pride of every member of that religion. 
From eight to ten thousand pilgrims pass 
through Indian ports every year, a large 
proportion being from central Asia and 
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Afghanistan, and of the poorest classes, 
for next to undertaking the pilgrimage 
himself, one of the most religious works a 
Mohammedan can perform is to assist his 
brethren whose means are small in secur- 
ing their salvation by the accomplishment 
of the same pious act. I have heard that 
the Nizam annually defrays the expenses 
of eight hundred pilgrims. It would be 
difficult to give an adequate description 
of the hardships, misery, disease, extor- 
tion, which used to beset these unfortu- 
nate travellers. Things are certainly much 
better of late years, but are still so unsat- 
isfactory that communications have been 
passing since 1881 between the govern- 
ment of India and the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son upon this 
subject. Nothing was finally settled till 
1885, when Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Lord Dufferin, in conjunction with Sir H. 
Drummond Wolf, took up the matter in 
‘good earnest. Mr. John Cook, the repre- 
sentative of the firm, a gentleman of re- 
markable ability and power of organiza- 
tion, came over himself to hold personal 
communication with the Indian authori- 
ties. One cannot commend too highly the 
readiness and despatch with which his 
proposals were met. I quote one extract 
from the proceedings of the government 
of India, under date June 4, 1886. 


The Governor-General in Council, after 
careful consideration, and personal communi- 
cation with Mr. Cook, is of opinion that the 
conditions (proposed by Mr. Cook) are such 
as may be accepted. The conditions contem- 
plate the appointment of Messrs. Thomas 
Cook and Son to be pilgrim agents for the 
whole of India, local officers and officers in 
charge of Treasuries being instructed to assist 
that firm in making known the terms of con- 
veyance to Jeddah and back, and in disposing 
of through tickets. The Bombay Government 
will be requested to make over to the repre- 
sentatives of the firm the issue of passports in 
Bombay, and to instruct the Protector of Pil- 
grims (an officer appointed in 1882) to work 
in harmony with the firm and to render it 
every possible assistance. 


The year 1887 will witness the intro- 
duction of this great boon. Mr. Cook’s 
agencies will be distributed through In- 
dia. Tickets to Jeddah and back will be 
issued. Agents at Jeddah will endeavor 
to put a stop to the irregularities and 
extortions practised at that port, as has 
already been effected by Mr. Cook at 
Jaffa and the other Turkish ports. Mr. 
Cook thus concludes his account of this 
humane and politic transaction. 


In due course I was favored with an assur- 


ance that the steps I was taking met with the 
hearty approval of the Government of India; 
but before leaving Bombay I had a consider- 
able number of interviews, including one with 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, several 
wealthy Mohammedans, and a considerable 
number of shippers, who had at various times 
conveyed the pilgrims between Bombay and 
Jeddah. Lord Reay and the members of the 
Bombay Government assured me that they 
would render every possible assistance. The 
Commissioner of Police placed his staff and 
their books at my disposal, the shippers all 
expressed their gratification that at last the 
arrangements for the pilgrimages were to be 
controlled by some responsible firm, and a 
number of the agents of wealthy and well- 
known Companies assured me that they would 
be prepared to advise their directors to place 
certain steamers in the pilgrimage business to 
supersede the unsatisfactory vessels that have 
been constantly employed in it. Mohamme- 
dan gentlemen authorized me to express their 
thanks to the Government of India for the 
arrangement made, and assured me that they 
would undertake to make the arrangement 
known to all the Mohammedan societies 
through the various Mohammedan publica- 
tions in the different languages necessary, and, 
as stated in my report to the Government, one 
of the wealthy Mohammedans authorized me 
to inform the Government that he would at 
his own expense build a rest-house to acconi- 
modate 2,000 pilgrims, and so do away with 
the necessity of their having to resort to 
lodging-houses in objectionable quarters of 
the city. 

I propose sending my eldest son, Mr. F. H. 
Cook, to India in October next, armed with 
all the necessary instructions from myself, and 
he will be accompanied by a well-known ex- 
Anglo-Indian official and a well-known Mo- 
hammedan. Their first work will be to travel 
to the Afghan frontier and to all the impor- 
tant centres of Mohammedanism, to explain 
to the chief Mohammedans and sheiks of the 
Mosques that the object of the Government 
in appointing Thomas Cook and Son to this 
business is to ensure the safety, comfort, and 
economy of the pilgrimage, and that the Gov- 
ernment are paying all the expenses incurred, 
and that the arrangement is not for the profit 
of any firm or private individuals. After they 
have visited all these gentlemen and the Gov- 
ernment officials in every district, they will 
then be preparing and putting into operation 
the details ready for the booking of the pas- 
sengers for the pilgrimage of 1887. This will 
necessitate a journey of at least 20,000 miles, 
and negotiations and arrangements not only 
with railway administrations, steamship com- 
panies, and others actually in the business, 
but also explanations to a large number of 
Government officials, who are authorized by 
the resolution of the Government of India to 
do everything they possibly can to assist us in 
ensuring the success of the arrangements. 





I have dwelt strongly on the necessity 
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from a political point of view of straining 
a point to restore the Mohmamedan ele- 
ment in the native portion of Indian 
administration. I have shown that the 
Mohammedans deeply feel the loss and 
degradation of falling back in the race of 
life, and encouragement will do much to 
give them a fresh start. We have a terri- 
ble example of the fate of their co-reli- 
gionists in Kashmir, where they have 
been forcibly placed under the domination 
of Brahmins, whose execrable tyranny has 
been maintained by our strong hand. It 
should be remembered that in 1846, after 
the overthrow of the Sikhs at Ferozesha- 
har and Sobraon, the Sikh government, be- 
ing unable to pay the amount at which the 
were amerced, handed over to the En lish 
Kashmir as an equivalent, and we sold it 
to Gholab Singh for a million sterling ; a 
transaction described by Cunningham as 
“scarcely worthy of the British name and 
greatness,” while Colonel Malleson writes 
of it deservedly as 


a blunder politically and morally; politically, 
because England thus gave away the oppor- 
tunity of strengthening her frontier, and of 
gaining a position which in the event of ‘an 
invasion would be of incalculable value; mor- 
ally, because the Governor-General had no 
right to sell a hardworking and industrious 
people to a man alien in race and religion, and 
harsh and oppressive in nature. But Gholab 
Singh could not haye made himself master of 
the new province without the co-operation 
of the English. His army was disastrously 
beaten by the Kashmiris under Imamuddin, 
who declined to yield up the valley until 
warned that he would in the event of further 
resistance be treated as an enemy of the Brit- 
ish Government. Thus it came to pass that 
a country chiefly inhabited by Mohammedans 
was handed over to a foreign and Hindoo 
prince. 

These words are written by the officer 
sent on special duty to Kashmir, and who 
reported to the government of India on 
the frightful condition of that unhappy 
country during the famine which prevailed 
in 1877-78-79-80. It is a terrible docu- 
ment, written by a civil servant of high 
reputation, of sober judgment, and at 
present occupying a responsible position. 
He says :— 

The population of Kashmir was reckoned 
before the famine at about half a million, of 
whom all but 75,000 Pandits were of the 
Mohammedan creed. Some idea of the de- 
population of the country may be formed from 
the following authoritative description. 

‘*No European who carefully examined the 
city this summer (1879), with a view to guess- 
ing its population, ever put the people at over 
60,000 souls, but nothing can be exactly 


known. A number of the chief valleys to the 
north were completely deserted, whole vil- 
lages lay in ruins; some suburbs of the city 
were tenantless; the graveyards were filled to 
overflowing, the river had been full of corpses 
thrown into it. It is not likely that more than 
two-fifths of the people of the valley now sur- 
vive.”’ 

Monsieur Bigex, a French shawl-merchant, 
has informed the writer of this note that 
whereas in former times there were from 
30,000 to 40,000 weavers in Srinagar, now 
only 4,000 remain, and that orders from 
France for shawls cannot be executed for want 
of hands. The Pandits are all of the Brahmin 
caste. They are a cunning and avaricious 
tribe. They fill almost every civil office of 
state, from the Governor of Srinagar down to 
the clerks in attendance on the collectors of 
revenue. Their pride and cowardice unfit 
them for military employ. Pampered by the 
Hindoo ruler, they play a tyrannical part in 
the administration of the valley, and they reap 
the fruits of their religious superiority in free- 
dom from the pangs of famine, for it is a note- 
worthy fact that while thousands of Moham- 
medans have died and are still dying of hun- 
ger, no Pandit is to be met with who shows 
signs of starvation or even of pressing want. 
If attempts be made to control the Pandits, 
check their peculations and introduce some 
equality between them and the Mohamme- 
dans, they repair to the Governor, and with 
threats | cutting their throats before him, or 
abandoning the country with their gods, they 
bring him to their feet with submission, for 
they are holy Brahmins, and he is a devout 
Hindoo. 


The writer speaks of the remains of 
prosperity which attest the time when the 
Kashmir nation had a name and fame. 


But [says he] now within the valley the eye 
meets with tracts of unreclaimed swamps, 
fields thrown out of cultivation, and wretched 
hamlets in which half the houses are empty, 
and many more roofless and ruined. The ap- 
pearance of the peasants is pitiable in the ex- 
treme. In the fields are women and children 
digging for edible weeds and roots. In Srina- 
gar, the capital, there are vestiges of popu- 
lousness, but the bazaars are sadly thinned, 
the suburbs are like cities of the dead, trade 
is either decaying or gone, and large numbers 
of the lower classes of people are so impover- 
ished that they have no money to buy food, 
even when food is procurable. During the 
height of distress, if the inquirer asked for 
relief works he was shown a few laborers col- 
lected on roads near the English quarter, but 
these would Joudly complain to him that they 
got no wages. If he asked for Government 
poorhouses he was conducted to enclosures 
where handfuls of boiled rice, insufficient to 
keep a dog alive, were given out to hundreds 
of people in the most awful state that can be 
imagined from hunger and disease. Some- 





times the supply of rice was not sufficient to 
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go round the throng, and then an indescribable 
scene of confusion ensued, in which men, 
women, and children were beheld fighting and 
tearing one another for the scrapings of the 
pans of rice, while soldiers armed with sticks 
laid about them on every side; but in vain, 
and the sleek Pandits, not one of whom had 
felt the pangs of hunger, sat enveloped in 
their cosy blankets, unconcerned witnesses of 
the agony of their Mohammedan fellow-sub- 
jects. These are not the inventions of a dis- 
ordered fancy, but statements of facts as noted 
by an eyewitness whose painful duty it has 
been to observe them without power or oppor- 
tunity to interfere. 


It may, however, be alleged that the mor- 
tality during the last famine in Madras 
was greater than that of Kashmir, and 
that if the maharajah is to be blamed, we 
are more culpable. But the difference is 
this, that every effort was made by us, 
both by public and by private exertion, to 
meet the calamity; that there was no 
wholesale official malversation in the feed- 
ing of the sufferers, no notorious and un- 
punished misappropriation of grain, no 
cruelty in the treatment of those who were 
perishing and who tried to migrate, no 
religious distinction in which one class 
was allowed to die without compunction, 
while another class was maintained in 
plenty. 

The writer then proceeds to give an 
account of the frightful misgovernment of 
this unhappy country; the peculation, 
rapine, and extortion which run apace 
without let or hindrance; and concludes 
one of the most instructive and at the 
same time harrowing documents I have 
ever read with these words : — 


Here is a question of the fate of a whole 
people who are being gradually destroyed, and 
whom sad experience has taught to hope noth- 
ing from their ruler. The British public can 
feel sympathy for the sufferings of the Chris- 
tian Rayahs in Turkey. Have they no bless- 
ing left for the unhappy Mussulmans of 
Kashmir, whose lot they could ameliorate by 
a word or by a hint? 


Can we suppose that the other Indian 
Mohammedans are ignorant of this oppres- 
sion, and of the actual destruction of their 
brethren by Brahmin rule, and that they 
do not dread and detest it? It is no use 
saying to them, as I have said, such a 
state of things cannot occur under the 
English raj. They reply that it is a ques- 
tion solely of degree. Itis true they are 


not plundered and openly starved by their 


writing this article is to direct public 
opinion in England towards strengthening 
the hands of the authorities in India, who 
would, I am confident, gladly endeavor to 
offer a brighter future to the empress 
queen’s Mohammedan subjects. 
If I appear in this paper to have spoken 
adversely or disrespectfully of Hindoos in 
— it has been far from - intention. 
have no feeling in regard to them except 
one of sympathy and regard. I rejoice to 
have witnessed their remarkable progress. 
I welcome them without one grudging 
thought in their advance to full and com- 
mon citizenship. It is idle to shut our 
eyes and not to recognize that advance, or 
to sit upon the safety-valve, and not fore- 
see the consequence. It is Brahminism, 
that incarnation of spiritual domination, 
ignorance, superstition, rapacity, and lust, 
which is seeking to regain its supremacy, 
that I denounce, together with the follies, 
conceits, and windy declamations of young 
Bengal. These were the classes who were 
encouraged to come to the front, and to 
assume the spokesmanship for the rest of 
India, during the late viceroyalty. Our 
government of India is essentially a gov- 
ernment of prestige, of a belief in our 
enormous resources, of our unswerving 
justice, and of our capacity to rule, and if 
that belief be shaken, the hand of power 
becomes at once palsied. All the great 
material improveme:ts’ which are im- 
mensely increasing the resources of India 
have tended to reduce rather than increase 
that prestige. The number of European 
railway officials, engineers, station-mas- 
ters, guards, many of whom are rough and 
uneducated, many also violent and disso- 
lute, has done much to lower the respect 
which the white face commanded. I have 
myself witnessed scenes in the streets of 
Ajmere which fully account for the differ- 
ence of the reception an ordinary English- 
man meets with there, and that which he 
experiences in other parts of Rajpootana, 
where such excesses are unknown. All 
this should make us doubly cautious to 
avoid unseemly differences in high places, 
which naturally encourage the native 
classes to whom I have referred to impute 
weakness to us, and to imagine that dis- 
cord reigns in our councils. I have but 
little fear of any internal overthrow of our 
rule, either from military mutiny or the 
uprising of the masses, nor, if proper pre- 
cautions be observed, which are sure to 
be, am I alarmed at the prospect of Rus- 





Hindoo fellow-subjects, but they are 
pushed from their seats by them; from 
place, emolument, dignity ; and the vista 
of their future is penury. My object in 


' sian invasion. WhatI do dread are the 
| writings and speeches of theoretic En- 
' glishmen, absolutely ignorant of the con 
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dition of men and things in India, the 
stereotyped conservatism of the lower 
classes, their placid ignorance, the con- 
fusion and failure which must follow the 
forcing on them precipitately institutions 
for which they are not prepared. It is no 
question of retrogression or of even stand- 
ing still, but of caution and preparation. 
If the administrative functions in India 
once get out of gear and in incompetent 
hands, results are sure to follow which 
will create a feeling of disgust and despair 
at home, and a desire to be rid of a burden, 
not only intolerable, but accompanied with 
shame. And yet this mighty possession, 
apart from the actual advantages we derive 
from it, is worth, for the sake of humanity, 
almost any sacrifice to retain. As one 
travels through India one naturally reads 
the records of the famous cities one visits ; 
they are all, one after another, written in 
blood. Begin your reading in the Dec- 
can, with the annals of the Mohammedan 
dynasties of Bijapore, Gulburgah, Gol- 
conda: all tell the same tale. The sultan 
of Bijapore quarrels with the rajah of 
Vizanagram on account of some musicians, 
and vows to erect a pyramid of one hun- 
dred thousand Hindoo heads; the rajah 
in his turn vows to erect a similar monu- 
ment of two hundred thousand heads of 
the subjects of the sultan. Each was as 
good as his word. As you advance north- 
wards, you proceed through lands laid 
desolate, not at long intervals but almost 
continuously, till nothing remained to at- 
tract the Mahratta and Pindarree spoiler. 
Go still further north, and though during 
the time of the great emperors compara- 
tive peace was maintained by their sword, 
yet when it fell from the grasp of their 
inert descendants, insurrection followed 
insurrection, invasion followed invasion. 
In fact the history of India, from the ear- 
liest authentic accounts of it until the 
time of the supremacy of the English, is 
one dreadful dreary record of treachery, 
outbreak, robbery, spoliation, murder, 
massacre, and of all the miseries that can 
beset the human race. What greater or 
more noble sight can a traveller see, than 
the profound quiet, the absolute security, 
the Jax Romana which prevails from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin? Surely 
this is essentially God’s work. Surely it 
is our duty to continue it. We may rely 
on it that we can do much to lighten our 
task, great though it be, by gaining the 
affections and trust of the Mohammedan 
portion of the population, once, but no 
longer, hcstile, and it rests with ourselves 
to do so. W. H. GREGorY. 
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From Temple Bar. 
MADAME GEOFFRIN. 

In these days, when the paths of learn- 
ing lie open to girls, when training-col- 
leges are built for their instruction, and 
university honors await them, it may sur- 
prise people to know that there once lived 
an old French woman who held that edu- 
cation (as we understand the term) was 
not needful for her sex. She recom- 
mended rather the cultivation of common 
sense, and such powers of observation as 
nature had bestowed. She put her theory 
in practice in the case of Marie Rodet, 
her orphan granddaughter, who in infancy 
was left toher care. The child grewupa 
dunce; grammars and dictionaries were 
unknown to her, and she continued all her 
life unable to spell.. That she became one 
of the most remarkable women of her day 
was due to her own —— cast of mind, 
and in some degree, perhaps, to her grand- 
mother’s influence. Mademoiselle Rodet 
was of middle-class origin and without for- 
tune. She had good looks though, and this 
was the cause of her marrying, at fifteen, 
a certain M. Geoffrin, one of the founders 
of the first glass manufactory established 
in France. M. Geoffrin was four times 
her age. He was rich, but very plain in 
appearance, it is said, and stupid too. He 
spent much time in making a sorrowful 
noise on an instrument called the ¢rom- 
pette marine. He once undertook to read 
a book, the pages of which were printed in 
double columns. He read right across 
the page, proceeding from the first line of 
the first column to the first line of the 
second. After a bit he flung the work 
aside, asserting that it was doubtless in- 
structive, but that the author wrote in too 
confused a style for him. His wife’s rep- 
utation was near at its height, and her 
salon established, when he disappeared 
from the scene, leaving her in affluence. 
It is said that one of her acquaintances, 
returning to Paris after a long absence, 
questioned her regarding the guests he 
remembered meeting formerly at her 
house. “Tell me, though,” said he, “ what 
has become of that odd old fellow, who 
used to sit at the foot of the table and 
never spoke a word?” The reply came 
promptly and calmly : “ Oh! I know whom 
you mean. Yes. That was my husband. 
He’s dead.” 

Early in her married life, Madame 
Geoffrin had begun the formation of her 
salon by gathering around her a society of 
clever people. Her manner of going to 
work was peculiar to herself. An act of 





kindness here, a little flattering attention 
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there, some gentle coercion when neces- 
sary, quickly brought her the fish she 
wanted. Struggling authors and artists 
were not the people to forego a useful 
friendship; but once beneath her roof, 
they had to submit to her rule, which was 
mild on the whole, but absolute. It was 
her custom to give two dinner-parties in 
the week. On Mondays she entertained 
artists ; on Wednesdays literary folk, with 
the Encyclopedists at their head. She 
had a taste for art in all forms, and was a 
fair judge of painting and sculpture; the 
society of artists, therefore, was that in 
which she felt most at home. With her 
Wednesday guests she had some difficult 
in keeping pace, especially when suc 
turbulent spirits as Diderot held forth. 
But even Diderot yielded to her control. 
She liked and encouraged the discussion 
of al! topics in moderation. When wordy 
contention ran too high, or the bounds of 
propriety seemed about to be overstepped, 
her quiet mandate, “Come, now, that’s 
settled,” would show that it was time to 
change the subject. She did not attempt 
to lead the conversation, but maintained 
it by supplying apt remarks and anecdotes 
— aiming now and then a little causticity 
to check presumption. It was in refer- 
ence to the part she thus ee ge that she 
used to say: “I want nobody to preach 
my sermons, tell my stories, nor meddle 
with my nippers.” But besides artists 
and authors, she entertained ambassadors, 
nobles, and great ladies. Few foreigners 
of position arrived in Paris without an in- 
troduction to her. Hume, Gibbon, and 
Horace Walpole were among the eminent 
Englishmen who enjoyed her hospitality. 
Gibbon, in his autobiography, just men- 
tions her and no more; but in a letter of 
Walpole’s to Lady Hervey, written from 
Paris in October, 1765, she appears as 
large as life : — 


I have had [he writes] a relapse of gout in 
both feet and kept my bed six days; but the 
fit seems to be going off. Madame Geoffrin 
came and sat two hours last night by my bed- 
side: I could have sworn it had been my Lady 
Hervey, she was so good to me. It was with 
so much sense, information, instruction, and 
correction. The manner of the latter charms 
me. I never saw anybody in my days that 
catches one’s faults, vanities, and impositions 
so quick; that explains them to one so clearly 
and convinces one so easily. I never liked to 
be set right before? You cannot imagine how 
I taste it! I make her both my confessor and 
director, and begin to think I shall be a rea- 
sonable creature at last, which I had never in- 
tended to be. The next time I see her, I 
believe I shall say, ‘‘Oh! Common Sense, sit 
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down: I have been thinking so and so; is it 
not absurd ?’’ — for t’other sense and wisdom, 
I never liked them; I shall now hate them for 
her sake. If it was worth her while, I assure 


your ladyship she might govern me like a- 


child. 


A peep into Madame Geoffrin’s house 
is afforded us in a letter written by Count- 


Costa de Beauregard, a boy of fourteen, . 


who came to Paris to study painting, 
bringing with him some completed pictures 
from his own brush. Among others, he 
had a letter of introduction to Madame 
Geoffrin ; and on the day he first visited 
her, he was rather ruffled by her address- 
ing him as “my young sir,” or “ my little 
fellow.” She asked him to dine next day, 
and told him to bring his pictures with 
him, for unless he did, she could not re- 
ceive him :— 


I found her [he tells his parents in distant 
Savoy] in corapany with the painter Vernet, 
and a certain M. Mariette who possesses a 
valuable collection of engravings. They were 
occupied in criticising a new picture by Vien 
representing a young girl, life-size, feeding 
some sparrows that are issuing from a flower- 
pot suspended at her window. They were all 
admiring it; for my part, I thought the head 
out of drawing, the coloring dirty, and the 
touch coarse and careless. There were at 
dinner M. de Marigny, the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld, + aan 4 Cochin the celebrated 
engraver, and several others whose names I 
did not catch. Everybedy ‘had brought some- 
thing: Vernet a picture lately come from Italy, 
attributed to Correggio; M. de la Rochefou- 
cauld a small picture in imitation of cameo, 
painted on marble; M. Mariette a portfolio 
full of his finest engravings; M. Cochin some 
pen-and-ink sketches, and I my pictures. I 
was much surprised at every one appearing 
to be familiar with my name. Madame Geof- 
frin, when presenting me, said, — 

“*The Comte de Costa, of whom you have 
doubtless heard.”’ 

** What,”’ said they, ‘‘is it he?” 

‘* Yes, really and truly,” she replied. 

I managed not to drop from confusion, and 
the mistress of the house was good enough to 
cease treating me like a child. Considering 
she is only the daughter of a former valet of 
Madame la Dauphine, she seemed to be won- 
derfully at her ease in the midst of her fine 
and witty friends. Poor Marmontel cut a 
sorry figure; his ‘‘ Belisarius ’’ * was bitterly 
attacked. tf 

To a casual observer like young Costa, 
Madame Geoffrin was only a stout, mid- 
dle-aged woman with an air of authority, 
and a certain bluntness of speech. She 
dressed a little in advance of her age. A 


* A political romance which had just appeared. 





t Un Homme d’autrefois. Paris, 1877. 
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black silk hood drawn over a white cap, a 
gown of soft gray stuff with wide sleeves, 
“linen the finest and smoothest in the 
world, and perfect cleanliness every- 
where.” Such-was her usual attire, ac- 
cording to Diderot. Yet this very sim- 
plicity was as much the result of art as 
was the literary style of La Fontaine. 
' Everything about her seemed homely ; yet 
nobody, however anxious to imitate her, 
could exactly reach her level. She had 
no poetry, and very little sentiment, in her 
nature. The comparisons and _illustra- 
tions, which abounded in her conversation, 
were all drawn from every-day sources. 
Mrs. Poyser herself was not better pro- 
vided with proverbs and maxims. Her 
favorite ones, and those by which her own 
life seems to have been guided, she had 
engraved on her card-counters for all the 
world to read — such as “ Ecgnomy is the 
mother of independence and liberality.” 
Again, “ You must never allow the grass 
to grow on friendship’s path.” She used 
to say of herself that she had a “giving 
disposition.” She liked making presents, 
but disliked receiving them. When the 
empress Catherine II. sent her a costly 
set of furs, and the empress Maria The- 
resa a china tea-service, she was rather 
pained than pleased. She never took ad- 
vice from any one, preferring to trust to 
her own judgment. In giving advice to 
others, however, she delighted, and noth- 
ing displeased her more than her advice, 
when given, being disregarded. She un- 
dertook to correct the faults of all her 
friends, scolding them freely; those, in- 
deed, who had , Bove her for any time 
and never been scolded, might be sure 
that their hold on her favor was but 
slight. A striking instance of this is af- 
forded hy her early relations with Madame 
Necker. The latter, a young Swiss, inex- 
perienced in the ways of the world, but 
bright and eager for sympathy, was anx- 
ious to stand well with so influential a 
lady, and wrote to her once in a strain 
of sincere though exceeding adulation. 
Among other polite expressions, she lik- 
ened her to an angel. Now the cup of 
flattery is sweet, and Madame Geoffrin 
was not always above sipping it; but on 
this occasion she preferred to check the 
gushing enthusiasm of her new disciple. 


You are incorrigible [she wrote]; the same 
old proneness to infatuation—never looking 
at things calmly and coolly! Are you aware, 
my pretty one, that the unmeasured praise 
you bestow on me, instead of touching or 
flattering me, simply puts me out of counte- 
nance? I am always in fear lest your intoxi- 
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cation should subside; for then you would see 
in me a being so different from what you had 
imagined, that you would punish me for your 
illusion - rejecting me altogether. I have 
some good qualities — virtues, perhaps — bal- 
anced, indeed, by many faults of which I am 
conscious, and in endeavoring to correct them 
Iam daily occupied. I entreat you, therefore, 
my dear friend, to relax somewhat your preju- 
dice in my favor: remember that you are hu- 
miliating me, and such, I feel sure, is not your 
intention. The angels set small value on me, 
nor do I trouble my head about them, being 
indifferent to their praise or blame. I do not 
seek their society; but what I really wish is 
that you should continue to like me, in taking 
me only for what I am.* 


Though she shone as a hostess, Ma- 
dame Geoffrin was a poor guest. In en- 
tering another’s house, she seemed to lose 
all consequence and authority ; it became 
her then to drop the reins, and the whip 
as well, and this she didn’t like. She 
would sometimes steal out to enjoy a chat 
with an intimate friend like Madame 
Necker, but her own particular chair was 
always sent on before her. From this 
chair some of her most important dicta 
had been uttered, and there was no saying 
what might befall the oracle if otherwise 
enthroned. The story goes that little 
Germaine Necker (the future Madame de 
Staél), aged four, was seized with a desire 
to possess the chair, and when its owner 
declined to budge, gave her as sound a 
beating as a small pair of fists could inflict. 

The hours between dinner and supper 
were set apart 4 | our methodical lady for 
seeing people by appointment, and it 
caused her no little annoyance when any- 
thing occurred to upset this arrangement. 
She once asked to dinner an English- 
man—a certain General Clerk, who had 
brought her a letter of introduction from 
Lord Shelburne. As he outstayed all the 
other guests, and still showed no intention 
of departing, she ventured to drop hima 
hint. 


**You are, I suppose, going to the play, 
sir,’”? she began. ‘‘They are giving a new 
piece, and when that is the case, it is well to 
be at the theatre in good time.’’ 

‘*No, ma’am, I don’t care for French plays.” 

“Ah, I dare say = prefer taking a walk; 
and in weather so fine as this, the garden of 
the Tuileries is sure to be crowded.”’ 

**No, ma’am, I don’t care for walking.”’ 

‘I fear then, sir, you will spend but a 
dreary evening.”’ 

*“Not at all. It is my habit, after dinner, 
to remain where I am and talk.”’ 

And remain he did, glued to the floor, till 


* Salon de Madame Necker. 
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nightfall, invited himself to supper, and was 
the last of the company to leave —though he 
never came back, I can tell you, for her door 
was closed to him ever after.* 


Madame Geoffrin had attained the ma- 
ture age of fifty-four, when she formed a 
friendship that imparted a new color, a 
fresh interest, to her tranquil existence. 
There arrived in Paris in 1773 a Polish 
noble of high degree, Count Poniatowski, 
on a mission to the court of Louis XV. 
He was accompanied by his fourth son, 
Stanislas, who, he intended, should re- 
main some time in France, and mix in 
French society. Before leaving, he rec- 
ommended his son to the protection of 
Madame Geoffrin, and she readily took 
the youth in hand with a view to his Jer- 
Sectionnement. She gave him much sage 
advice, and plied him well with maxims, 
which he swallowed with due humility. 
A sincere affection thus sprang up between 
them, she calling him her “son,” and he 
addressing her as his “mamma.” Stan- 
islas was now twenty years of age, intelli- 
gent, refined, amiable, and handsome, but 
without much strength of character. No 
foreigner was ever better received in the 
world of fashion; during the five months 
he spent in Paris, he was the hero of sev- 
eral gallant adventures, and got so deeply 
into debt, that if his “mamma” had not 
come forward with the necessary funds, 
his experiences might have been varied 
by a sojourn in the Bastille. When he 
returned home, a correspondence com- 
menced between them which lasted (with 
intermissions) till her death. At twenty- 
five he was appointed ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, where he became the accepted 
lover of the hereditary grand duchess, 
afterwards Catherine II. Poorman! little 
did he think that the favor he was enjoy- 
ing would prove the cause of all his after 
misfortunes. His imperial mistress made 
him once the following tender declaration : 
“I feel what an empire any one I love 
may obtain over me. May Heaven spare 
you to me for long! I shall be the better 
for it.” But all the time she was taking 
his measure. His vanity, credulity, and 
generosity would make Gn, she saw, a 
useful instrument in furthering her own 
ambitious schemes. She is said even then 
to have decided on bringing about his 
election to the Polish throne, in order to 
crush that unhappy country. A few years 
later (she meantime having assumed her 
murdered husband’s crown) the opportu- 

* Souvenirs du Baron von Gleichen. 


+ This correspondence, with introduction and notes 
by M. Charles de Mouy, was published in 1875. 





nity occurred. The death of Augustus 
III. in 1763 rendered a fresh election nec- 
essary. Among the candidates Stanislas 
Poniatowski ranked first, owing to his 
personal popularity and powerful family 
connections. ‘The intrigues of Russia and 
Prussia did the rest. As the time of elec- 
tion approached, the empress sent an army 
of ten thousand men to Warsaw to make 
sure of things going as she wished, while 
Frederick the Great backed her up by 
massing his troops threateningly on the 
frontier. Under these humiliating con- 
ditions the ceremony passed off pretty 
peacefully, and Stanislas was the chosen 
man. He lost no time in apprising Ma- 
dame Geoffrin of his success. 


Never [he tells her] had there been such a 
tranquil, such a unanimous election. The 
principal ladies of the kingdom were presented 
to me on the Electoral Field in the midst of a 
host of nobles, and I had the satisfaction of 
being proclaimed by the mouths of all the 
women as well as by the mouths of all the men 
present. Why were you not there? You 
would have voted for your son! 


That Madame Geoffrin should have felt 
elated by her friend’s good luck (as it 
seemed to her) was quite natural; but, 
remembering how she cautioned Madame 
Necker against infatuation, one is startled 
at reading the congratulation she sent 
him. 

My dear son [cried she], my dear King, my 
dear Stanislas Augustus! to me you are three 
persons in one : you are my Trinity! Imagine, 
if you can, my transport of joy on receiving 
your divine letter. I could only think of you 
as our good Henry IV., and of myself as 
Sully. In truth I think I am worthy to bear, 
- life through, the sweet and precious name 
of your mamma. I shed many tender tears 
on reading the account of your election. Alas 
—yes! if I had been there, I should have ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘‘ My son, my son! ’’ and then 
I should have dropped dead with joy! I can 
see Poland rising anew from her own ashes; 
I can see her glistening in splendor like the 
New Jerusalem. Oh, my dear son! my ador- 
able King! what bliss I shall feel in seeing 
vou the admiration of Europe! 


Her vision was not verified by time. 
Stanislas found his kingdom torn by in- 
ternal dissensions too numerous and com- 
plicated for discussion here. His heart 
was good, his intentions excellent; but 
his efforts at reform were thwarted by his 
powerful neighbors, who profited by the 
continuance of disorder in his dominions. 
Madame Geoffrin hardly realized the diffi- 
culties of his situation. At first, all she 
thought of was the additional importance 
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she derived from his elevation. Her 
house became the headquarters of Polish 
news and politics, and often she enter- 
tained her assembled guests with a letter 
from Warsaw, in which Stanislas asked 
her advice as deferentially as of old. But 
he did not always write upon affairs of 
state. His mind was much occupied with 
the adornment of his palace; the painting 
of his own portrait and engraving of the 
same ; the purchase of pictures, statues, 
and gems.* He gave orders for the con- 
struction in Paris of two carriages, a 
chariot and a coach —one for town, the 
other for country use. The coach was to 
be a marvel of workmanship and conven- 
ience ; it was to carry luggage, and to be 
furnished inside with drawers, pockets, 
and reading-lamps ; the panels, painted in 
pay colors and finely varnished, were to 

ear his coat-of-arms ; the lining was to be 
of pale yellow velvet, and gilding through- 
out was to be used with moderation. In 
all these matters Madame Geoffrin acted 
as his agent, which gave her much work, 
and enabled her to exercise considerable 
patronage. She sent him an architect 
named Louis, and a painter named Bac- 
ciarelli, to carry out his behests. The 
painter was given enough employment to 
last a lifetime; but the architect, after 
furnishing designs for more edifices than 
his patron had money to build, returned 
to France in swaggering mood. He 
boasted of his influence with the new 
king, whose full confidence, he affirmed, 
was now withdrawn from Madame Geof- 
frin and transferred to himself. Hearin 
all this, his indignant benefactress refuse 
to admit him to her house, whereupon he 
said she was jealous of his success. He 
spread a false story that, because she had 
an interest in the glass manufactory, she 
had commissioned him to snc Sta- 
nislas to have his palace furnished with 
countless mirrors. She could strike out 
at those who offended her, and in writing 
to the king, she called the ungrateful 
architect a rascal. She also called him a 
toad. For atime she felt sore with her 
“son” himself; but his repeated and 
affectionate reassurances at length ap- 
peased her. 


* He commissioned Mr Noél Desenfans, a well- 
known dealer of the day, to form a choice collection of 
pictures for him, and to this we owe the existence of 
the admirabie Dulwich Gallery. His downfall pre- 
vented his taking over the pictures; and they remained 
in the hands of the coilector, who bequeathed them to 
his friend Sir Francis Bourgeois, R A. Sir Francis, 
who died in 1811, left them to Dulwich College, with a 
sum of £10,000 for building a gallery for their recep- 
tion. Ina 1 djoining the gallery are de- 

sited the remains cf Bourgeois, and of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Stanislas was anxious that she should 
visit him at Warsaw, and after weighing 
the matter carefully for eighteen months, 
she resolved to do so. “I will go,” she 
tells him, “like the queen of Sheba, to 
admire your wisdom. Since my son is a 
king, I may surely be allowed to compare 
myself to a queen.” Such a journey was 
no mean enterprise for a person of her 
age who had never stirred from home. 
There was something even heroic in the 
idea. To the Parisian mind Poland lay 
far beyond the confines of civilization, and 
many of her friends strove to dissuade 
her from going so far. But to them her 
reply was, “// n’y a rien impossible.” 
Some prudent doubts she had as to 
whether her advent would be agreeable — 
not to the king himself, but to those about 
him. These, however, were soon set at 
rest. At last, one fine evening in June, 
1766, she set out in a roomy der/ine de 
voyage, accompanied by two waiting wom- 
en, her male attendants following in an- 
other carriage. She travelled by way of 
Vienna, where her reception was a real 
triumph. A highly entertaining letter ad- 
dressed to a friend in Paris,* gives a 
minute account of her doings there. She 
says:— 

I was hardly visible on the morning after 
my arrival, when my sitting-room was filled 
with valets and pages bringing me compli- 
ments, inquiries after my health, and invita- 
tions to dinner. At eleven o’clock, ambas- 
sadors of different Courts, and many men of 
rank, whom I had entertained in past years, 
but had almost forgotten, came to see me with 
such assurances, such expressions of regret, 
as fairly to abash me. 


Prince Kaunitz, the Austrian prime 
minister, called her his donne amie. 
Prince Galitzin offered her rooms at his 
house ; but as she declined his hospital- 
ity, he sent her her café a /a créme every 
morning. Driving with Princess Kinsky 
in the Prater, she encountered the em- 
peror, who pulled up, leaped from his 
caldche, and made her some fine speeches. 
A still more gratifying incident was her 
interview with Maria Theresa at Schén- 
brunn. The empress queen introduced 
to the visitor her numerous family — 
young archdukes and archduchesses — 
naming them in turn. One of the latter, 
then eleven years old, was-called Marie 
Antoinette ; and Madame Geoffrin, struck 
by her beauty, said she would like to carry 
her off. “ Do so, by all means; you have 
my full permission,” replied the empress 


* M. Boutin, Receveur Général des Finances. 
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laughingly; “but be sure, when you are 
writing to France, to say that you have 
seen her and that you think her pretty.” 
She had, in fact, already set her heart on 
marrying her daughter to the dauphin. 
Ah! could Madame Geoffrin have looked 
on ahead, and seen the storm in which 
that young life was to close —the Temple, 
the Conciergerie, and the scaffold — she 
might have held aloft the finger of warn- 
ing. But the book of fate is closed. 
Were we allowed to peer between the 
leaves, how often we should start back 
appalled ! 

A special envoy was sent to escort the 
traveller from Vienna to Warsaw, bring- 
with him furniture, a service of silver 
plate, and even kitchen utensils, to supply 
the deficiencies of Polish inns. Her prog- 
ress was none the smoothest, for all that. 
The roads were almost impassable, and 
twice she spent the night ina stable from 
which cattle had just been ejected. But 
on reaching Warsaw, all hardships were 
forgotten. She was lodged in the palace, 
where, as a surprise, rooms had been pre- 
pared for her as like as possible to her 
own in the Rue Saint Honoré. The meet- 
ing between the king and his old friend 
was most cordial, and their relations at 
first were as affectionate as ever. Buta 
cloud came over the picture, at the cause 
of which we can only guess. Her illusion 
as to her “son’s.” prosperity was soon 
dispelled. She now realized the fact that 
he was only a monarch in name. He had 
no authority over his own troops, no free- 
dom of action. His principal advisers 
were two Czartoriski princes, his uncles. 
It is supposed that Madame Geoffrin, 
undertaking to impart some lessons in 
kingcraft, managed to fall foul of these 
gentlemen, and that they, resenting her 
interference, sowed dissension between 
her and their nephew. Whatever the 
cause, itis certain that misunderstandings 
were soon afoot between Stanislas and his 
Egeria; at times they kept sullenly to 
their apartments, and communicated only 
by letter.* 

Madame Geoffrin spent a little over two 
months at Warsaw. Before one had 
elapsed, she felt doubts as to whether she 
had done well in coming. Voltaire had 
assured her that her journey ought to be 
“a great epoch for all thinking French- 
men.” It may have seemed so to herself 
once; but the epoch had its trials. Back 
again in Paris, she recommenced her cor- 


* Their differences must have been serious, for 
Stanislas alludes to them as orvages, in letters written 
subsequently. 
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respondence with the king, but her man- 
ner was changed. She addressed him as 
“Your Majesty,” and ceased, for a time, 
to kiss his “ beautiful hands,” as she did 
with tiresome frequency when in different 
humor. On one occasion she sent him 
back all his letters, and the bond between 
them seemed severed forever. Yet her 
heart was softened when she heard of his 
increasing troubles — the bullying he un- 
derwent from Russia and Prussia — the 
disputes between his Catholic and non- 
Catholic subjects, in which he vainly 
endeavored to arbitrate—the dastardly 
attempt on his life, from which he escaped 
with wounds and bruises. The first par- 
tition of his kingdom was at hand. Anx- 
iety was whitening his locks, and causing 
him neuralgic pains. ‘“Accursed be the 
day,” he wrote, “ which led me to the place 
I now occupy, but cannot well abandon.” 
Madame Geoffrin was filled with pity for 
him, but hardly knew what comfort to 
administer. She recommended his abdi- 
cating, and then either settling in England 
or going to Rome, entering the priesthood, 
and becoming a cardinal. “There is no 
condition or situation,” said she, “that I 
would not prefer to yours — even poverty.” 
Formerly it was her pride to talk of Poland 
and Polish affairs ; but now if people ques- 
tioned her on the subject (and some mali- 
cious (omg there were), she would 
gladly have “had her head in a sack.” 
Madame Geoffrin had an only child, the 
Marquise de la Ferté-Imbault, who like 
herself had been left a widow in early life. 
They were unlike in every way, and, 
though living in the same house, had dif- 
ferent pursuits and different friends. The 
daughter, who was devout, could not en- 
dure the philosophers surrounding her 
mother; and when Madame Geoffrin, at 
the age of seventy-eight, was stricken with 
paralysis, she shut her doors on the whole 
tribe. The sick woman was told how 
mortified some of them were at this treat- 
ment, to which she replied with a smile 
and a gleam of her former wit: “ What 
would you have? My daughter, after all, 
is only acting like Godfrey of Bouillon in 
defending my tomb against the infidels!” 
It is impossible to say how far she was 
a believer in divine truths; but to judge 
by her conduct, she did not take the En- 
cyclopedists for guides. She was regular 
in her attendance at church, and showed 
anxiety about the spiritual welfare of the 
friends whose last moments she attended. 
She retired yearly into a convent to reflect 
on serious subjects. In connection with 
this last practice, Baron von Gleichen, in 

















his “Souvenirs,” mentions a fact not 
perhaps unworthy of notice. She had a 
theory that she could tell the characters 
of people by looking at their backs, and 
this inspired an artist of her acquaintance 
with the notion of painting her with her 
back to the spectator. In his picture she 
was represented advancing down an ave- 
nue, at the end of which was seen the 
coavent where she was to perform her 
retreat. Figure and pose were alike elo- 
quent. There was no mistaking the black 
hood, the stiff white collar, and the gray 
gown. Those who knew the subject her- 
self half expected tofhear the sound of 
one of her familiar maxims echoing from 
the cloister she was approaching. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
DANTE. 
DEAN PLUMPTRE’S TRANSLATION. 


Ir was the complaint of Alfieri that in 
his day there were scarcely a hundred 
students of Dante in Italy. Had Alfieri 
lived to-day, he would have been satisfied ; 
for the students of Dante are everywhere. 
France and Germany, England and Amer- 
ica, have contributed the skill and indus- 
try of their foremost sons to spread the 
knowledge of the great Italian poem. 
Lectureships have been founded, societies 
have been formed, to promote the stud 
of the Divine Comedy. One of the lead- 
ing members of the Oxford Dante Society 
comes to London to lecture on the text of 
Dante, as Barlow lecturer at University 
College. In America the Concord School 
of Philosophy devotes some of its sittings 
to the study of Dante, and its proceedings 
are deemed of sufficient popular interest 
to be reported in the papers; and we 
learn how Dr. Barthold contributed a 
paper on the tropes of Dante, and how 
Professor Harris, in the course of a paper 
on the philosophy of Dante and its rela- 
tion to moral ideas, declares Dante’s great 
work to be the religious poem of the 
world. 

As the students, so also the translators 
of Dante haveincreased. Within the last 
hundred years there have appeared at 
least eighteen whole or partial English 
translations of the Divine Comedy. The 
times are changed since a translator of 
Dante was looked upon as a benevolent 
personage who had taken a great deal of 
trouble to make the work of an eminent 
foreign author accessible to the English 
reader, and whose work must be accepted, 
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without overmuch criticism, as a well- 
intentioned offering to his fellow-country- 
men. Now the translator sends forth his 
work knowing that it will be keenly 
Scanned by many who are students of ~ 
Dante, and who, if they have not pub- 
lished, have probably in secret tried their 
hands upon the translation of some por- 
tion of the poem ; he knows, too, that such 
men will be jealous, with the love of deep 
and long attachment, for the honor of the 
poet, and will be quick to mark the blem- 
ish of a cold or inadequate rendering, or 
the failure to do justice to some passage 
which is a special favorite with them- 
selves. But if, on the one hand, the trans- 
lator of Dante runs the gauntlet of this 
keen and jealous criticism, he has an ad- 
vantage also; for these students and lov- 
ers of Dante are the very men who will 
most fully appreciate the difficulty of the 
translator’s task, and who will be fore- 
most to welcome any work which shows 
fidelity and devotion to the poet of their 
affections. 

At the outset I may express my own 
conviction that Dean Plumptre, in the 
work the first volume of which is in our 
hands, is entitled to the gratitude of all 
Dante students. Whatever may be the 
merits or defects of his translation (and of 
these I propose to speak later on), he has 
given us notes on the Divine Comedy 
which are full of sympathy and knowledge 
— neither wearisome through length, nor 
obscure through brevity — and which often 
by some happy hint or allusion throw a new 
light upon the poet’s meaning; and to 
these he has prefixed a biography of Dante 
which is cultured and graceful, which he 
has (as he says) avoided making “ an ideal 
biography,” but in which he has traced 
out, with that happy instinct which is his 
peculiar gift, by combining scattered hints 
here and there, lines of thought which 
give vividness and reality to the story of 
the poet’s life. He has treated many of 
the problems with which Dante scholars 
are acquainted, with judgment and with 
impartiality. He has written as one who 
desires that the story of the poet shall be 
indeed the story of the man’s life. And 
in doing this he has put into the hands of 
the mere English reader one key, and 
perhaps the best, to the understanding of 
the poem. The commentators on Dante 
who have read their own thoughts into his 
poem have been far too many. Theologi- 
cal prejudices or political fastions have 
been successful in constructing not only 
unreal but even unnatural portraits of the 
poet. The truth is, that Dante was a 
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greater man, and a greater poet also, than 
many of his —— had the faculty 
of imagining. He does not seem to me 
to have been a man in servitude to any 
partisan idea. It is perfectly true that he 
spoke at times with a fierceness and a 
force which sound to our ears as an utter- 
ance possible to none but a strong parti- 
san. But he is only a partisan when he is 
able to secure something which is greater 
than the spirit of partisanship can imag- 
ine. Like most of the great ones of the 
earth, he is obliged at times to act with a 
party while his own soul is too great for 
party bondage. His devotion to Florence 
is the devotion of his whole soul, second 
only, if second, to his devotion to the 
memory of Beatrice. But his devotion is 
the devotion of one who cares not whether 
it be Guelph or Ghibelline, black or white, 
that he uses as the instrument in his hand, 
so long as he can secure the two things 
which he so longs for —the greatness of 
Florence and his nearness to her. And 
itis for want of understanding this breadth 
and intensity of Dante’s character that 
many of his commentators have gone 
astray. Ozanam would fain have us be- 
lieve that he is an ardent theologian; 
Aroux would have us think of him as a 
socialist and republican in advance of his 
age ; the elder Rossetti would picture him 
as a reformer before the Reformation. But 
in truth Dante was none of these ; he was 
neither a blind partisan of the papacy nor 
yet an eager revolutionist against ecclesi- 
astical power. He was too much a man 
of his own time not to see the great ad- 
vantages which might be wielded by the 
papal power ; he was too much a lover of 
freedom and of conscience not to see the 
blots which darkened the Church of his 
day, or the unreality of the religion which 
was fostered by some of its adherents. 
The magnificent courage with which he is 
not afraid in his great poem to reverse 
the sentence of excommunication passed 
by papal lips, or to send down to his fitting 
hell the scoundrel whom the pope had 
pronounced forgiven, reveal to us a man 
who, whatever his reverence — and doubt- 
less it was great—for Church authority, 
was not likely to make his judgment blind. 
In the pages of his interesting biography 
Dean Plumptre has quite sustained this 
conception of the poet’s character. 

On another point—the Gentucca con- 
troversy —in which the name of Dante 
has been mentioned with bated breath 
and half-averted face, I think Dean Plump- 
tre is right when he concludes that there 
is no reason for thinking evil. Doubtless 
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there are words and phrases which may 
be interpreted in a compromising sense 
of his relations with Gentucca; but I 
think that most lovers of Dante will agree 
with Dean Plumptre when he says that, 
if he were a young barrister, nothing would 
give him greater pleasure than to be en- 
trusted with the case for the defence. 
We might plead that the charity which 
thinketh no evil, and which ought to be 
exercised in judging of all men, should 
most of all be exercised in judging of 
one whose memory and whose fair fame 
are left in our hands while he himself is 
silenced in the silence of death; but there 
seems a prima facie improbability of 
wrong ; it is surely unlikely that the poet, 
worn with premature old age, wearied with 
his many wanderings, tired in frame and 
sick at heart, to whose soul the bitter and 
terrible past had brought such deep re- 
morse and such terrible heart experience, 
would fall once more under the dominion 
of low or base desire. The explanation 
of his relationship with Gentucca is far 
easier and more natural; he was, as we 
all know, one who could be stern towards 
men, and who cherished an indignant 
scorn of the manhood which, possessed 
of intellect and the opportunities of intel- 
lectual study, yet allowed itself to sink to 
the level of the mere roysterer, pleased 
with his hawk and his hounds. From the 
society of the boorish nobles on whom he 
was partially dependent, but many of whom 
he could scarcely refrain from despising, 
Dante found a refuge in the society of 
gentle and intelligent women. Their sym- 
pathy to the exile was warmer and more 
generous, and their hearts more readily 
responded to his aspirations and more 
gga: sey the aims of the poet’s 
life. hen, then, he came across a well- 
educated lady of gentle birth and cultured 
manners and kindly heart, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the poor exile should 
find real and innocent solace in her soci- 
ety. I am infinitely glad therefore that 
Dean Plumptre has reminded us that it is 
more just and more noble to hope the 
good than to imagine the evil. 

I am glad also to find that Dean Plump- 
tre is more tender to the memorable letter 
of Fra Ilario than some other critics and 
commentators have been. I quite agree 
with him, that while it is quite impossible 
for us to affirm its genuineness, yet it is 
difficult, on reading it, to reconcile our 
minds to the idea tMat it is a pure fiction. 
The circumstances of Dante’s travels are, 
as Dean Plumptre points out, at least 
favorable to the belief that the letter is 











not wholly a forgery, and it is pleasing to 
find that Dean Plumptre does not quite 
discard the letter which describes so viv- 
idly such a touching and suggestive inci- 
dent. 

But it is time to turn to the translation. 
Every one acquainted with Dean Plump- 
tre and his writings knew that he pos- 
sessed qualifications which eminently fit- 
ted him for a translator of and commen- 
tator on Dante. He recognizes himself 
that his previous studies have been unin- 
tentional helps towards this work: “I 
learned that in writing comments on Isaiah 
and Jeremiah I had been training myself 
to enter more fully into the heart and mind 
of Dante; that the study of the eschatol- 
ogy of the early and medieval Church 
was not a bad preparation for that of 
Dante’s vision behind the veil.”* But 
the author of that interesting book, “ The 
Spirits in Prison,” had qualifications 
which no amount of study could bestow. 
Besides those studies which he regards 
himself in the light of unintentional prep- 
aration for his book on Dante, his own 
poems were enough to prove that he pos- 
sessed the poetic feeling needful to trans- 
late the poet; his critical works showed 
that he had that aptitude for verbal nice- 
ties which is indispensable; while the 
happy faculty of his well-trained imagina- 
tion was an assurance that Dean Plumptre 
would never become a mere dry, verbal 
critic. His mastery over other tongues 
and his powers as a writer of English 
complete the qualifications which justified 
the expectation that any translation from 
his hand could not fail to be scholarly, 
sympathetic, and eloquent. 

To the translator of Dante four paths 
are open. He may attempt to translate 
the poem employing the rigid form of 
metre —the “erga rima of the Divine 
Comedy; or he may, as Ichabod Wright 
has done, use as the form of his transla- 
tion a kind of clever imitation of the origi- 
nal rhyme; or he may, like Cary, adopt 
blank verse; or, again, as Dr. Carlyle, he 
may abandon all attempt to translate in 
verse, and fall back upon the medium of 
prose. There will no doubt be found ad- 
vocates of each of these methods. For 
myself, I quite think with the Dean of 
Wells, that a prose translation of any 
poem will scarcely ever read, however 
well it may have been translated, as if it 
were a poem. Most readers of such prose 
translations of Dante will, I believe, agree 
with Dean Plumptre when he says that 


* Preface, p. xi. 
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“the result of a poem translated in prose 
is at the best like looking on the many 
forms of a complicated dance without 
hearing the music which guides and reg- 
ulates them. Read a chorus of Sophocles 
or an ode of Pindar in a crib, and see 
what you think of it.” It is quite true 
that the reader demands, not only the 
sense of the poet, but some idea of the 
poet’s melody. When we turn to the 
foremost blank-verse translator, we are 
ready to confess that his translation is 
entitled to be called eminently successful. 
Yet, notwithstanding Lord Macaulay’s 
praise of Cary, the general effect upon my 
mind has always been that it is not a true 
rendering of Dante's poem, but rather a 
oa Miltonic poem conceived on the 
ines of the Divine Comedy. Blank verse 
will never really express, I venture to be- 
lieve, the true heart or the real raiment of 
Dante’s poem. On the other hand, when 
a translation, like that of Dean Plumptre 
or Mr. Minchin, is made with the attempt, 
not only to render the sense, but also to 
render it in the triple rhyme of the origi- 
nal, we feel as we read it that too often 
the spirit of the poem is lost in the slavery 
of the metre ; the bondage of the form is 
too great, and in numberless cases in 
order to maintain the rhyme a word is 
used which scarcely carries the true mean- 
ing of the original, or a word is added for 
which there is no original equivalent, and 
the use of which weakens the thought ex- 
pressed. Dante’s mastery over his own 
tongue and metre was like the mastery of 
a musician over a difficult instrument; 
while he keeps his music true, while he 
moves within the strict bounds which he 
himself has chosen, he remains as com- 
pletely free and untrammelled by conven- 
tionalism as is Walt Whitman or Robert 
Browning. But when the translator at- 
tempts to follow in another tongue the 
footsteps of the great master, we feel the 
difference. He may play the tune, but it 
is the touch of an apprentice hand which 
strikes the chords. The proof of this is 
to be seen in the fact, that even with one 
so skilled and so real a master of English 
as Dean Plumptre, there are frequent 
examples of the faults which I have men- 
tioned. Frequently because of the exi- 
gencies of the metre he is forced to adda 
word which is unrepresented in the poem, 
or to employ a weaker word than he would 
otherwise have done, and so diminish the 
force of some pregnant sentence. Those 
who know Dante will remember cases in 
which his sentences, compact, strong, and 
abrupt, smite upon the ear and upon the 
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mind as the single and the sudden blow 
of a well-wielded hammer; but when we 
read the same sentences in the translation 
they sound to us like a doubtful and fal- 
tering blow, which, because of sheer 
weakness, reduplicates itself; the blow of 
the master is followed by the blow of a 
feeble and ungoverned hand. A few ex- 
amples will illustrate best what I mean. 
If we turn to the Inferno, canto iii., 
line 69, we find an instance of what I may 
call a weak addition to the original text. 
Dean Plumptre’s translation is as follows : 


And streams of blood down-trickled on each 
face, 
And mingled with their tears, beneath their 


feet, 
Were licked by worms that wriggled, foul 
and dase. 


I have italicized the words “ wriggled,” 
“foul,” and “base.” They are repre- 
sented, as the reader of Dante knows, by 
one word in the original. The worms of 
which Dante speaks he describes as fas- 
tidiosi, which hardly carries with it the 
suggestion of base, still less of wriggling. 
The idea of the loathsomeness of the 
worms, and the idea of the wearisome way 
in which they incessantly harassed the 
doomed, are r Bone but the only word in 
Dean Plumptre’s translation which seems 
fairly to represent either of these ideas is 
the word “foul.” But a glance at his 
pages will show that it is the exigency of 
the rhyme which has compelled him to 
adopt the words that he has used. Still, 
I am bound to say that Dean Plumptre’s 
translation of the passage is superior to 
Mr. Minchin’s, who has described the 
scene, and closes his description with the 
words, — 


Feasted on by dainty worms galore, 


where we might well wonder at the word 
“galore,” if we did not remember that 
Mr. Minchin, like Dean Plumptre, was 
walking by rule. Again, in the fifth canto 
the same stern necessity for maintaining 
the rhyme compels Profossor Plumptre 
to translate dottore, “teacher famed ’’— 
again, as it seems to me, introducing an 
additional word which gives a feeling of 
weakness to the verse. To pass from ex- 
amples of words which have been added 
to the cases of words which seem to intro- 
duce a more or less faulty idea, I may 
mention that in the third canto of the 
Inferno, line 33, where the souls of the 
weaklings, whose timid selfishness pre- 
vented their enlisting with courage either 
on the side of God or evil, is described, 





Dean Plumptre puts the words of Dante’s 
inquiry into the following form : — 


Master! what is this that now I hear? 
And who that race whom torment so doth 
tame? 


The word here rendered tame is vinta, 
and Alfieri’s note in Biagioli’s Dante will 
explain the reason of its use. He says 
that out of the resistance which the strong 
character gives to the sensations of pain 
a kind of warfare is developed: when the 
sufferer gives way to cries and complaints 
he is conquered; when he is silent, and, 
like Capaneus, refuses to give sign of 
suffering, then he is not beaten by the pain. 
But these sufferers, says Dante, were 
beaten by their pain ; and when we remem- 
ber that these sufferers were the weaklings 
who only cared for themselves, and were 
just those self-saving creatures who were 
likely to collapse when touched by hard- 
ship or suffering, then we can understand 
how Dante regarded their clamors and 
their cries as the unheroic outcries of 
those who were indeed “ conquered” by 
their suffering. ‘“ Tamed ” they were not, 
but conquered they were. These souls, 
scorned alike by heaven and by hell, 
would remain forever the same feeble, 
hysterical, undeveloped characters to the 
end. They were outside the range of 
the taming influence of any power in 
heaven or hell. The same kind of criti- 
cism applies to Mr. Minchin’s translation 
of the passage. He renders it :— 


O my master! what is this I hear? 
And who are these whom grief doth so im- 
mure ? 


Whatever else these sufferers are, they 
are not immured in their grief, for the very 
feature which strikes the thought most 
is that the air is made vocal with the cries 
of those beings who are entirely destitute 
of the virtue of self-control. But here 
again the weakness of the translation is 
due, as the reader will see in both cases, 
to the stern exigencies of the triple rhyme. 
To turn to another example, I notice that 
in the Francesca incident, Inferno, v. 
93, Dean Plumptre translates the words 
del nostro mal perverso by the English 
words, “ our doom perverse ;” while Mr. 
Minchin is obliged to drop the word “ per- 
verse ” altogether, and gives us, “ since to 
our evil thou dost pity bring.” In this 
example, though Mr. Minchin’s version is 
weak by the omission of a pregnant word, 
it seems to me preferable to Dean Plump- 
tre’s, which conveys, as I venture to 
think, a very doubtful idea. The English 
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reader will imagine that Francesca and her 
lover were complaining that the doom of 
heaven was a perverse one, whereas their 
allusion is not to the doom which the jus- 
tice of heaven has meted, but rather to 
their own sensations of suffering. It is 
the perverse evil which they complain of, 
but they, like all souls in the “ Inferno,” 
recognize the justice of theirdoom. Once 
more: in that magnificent scene where 
Dante is passing amidst the blazing tombs 
of the city of Dis, and holds his conver- 
sation with Farinataand Cavalcanti, Dean 
Plumptre translates the passage in which 
Dante described the feeling of Guido 
towards the poetry of Virgil by the 
words :— 


Maybe, your Guido to his worth was blind. 


But the word is stronger than “ blind,” and 
Mr. Minchin has kept the notion of scorn 
which Guido had for ancient poetry more 
clearly before the reader’s mind when he 
renders the verse :— 


Perchance your Guido held him in disdain. 


Another example of what we may call 
weakness in the exchange of words is to 
be found in that scene which vies in pa- 
thetic power with the Francesca or Ugo- 
lino incident — the scene in which Dante 
meets his old master, Brunetto Latini. 
As Virgil and Dante are passing along 
the little raised causeway which leads 
across the fiery desert, he is arrested by 
Brunetto Latini, who reaches out his hand 
and touches his robe. But Dean Plump- 
tre describes it in these words : — 


And I, when he his arm towards me shook, 
From bringing him to recognition clear, 
I was not hindered by his scorchéd look, 
But thought my mind a knowledge gained full 
clear, 
And bending down my hand toward his face, 
I asked, ‘‘ What, Ser Brunetto, art thou 
here ?”’ 


Now, in the first place, Brunetto did not 
shake his arm towards Dante at all. The 
word in the original is distesi, and the 
esture is infinitely pathetic, and is in per- 
ect keeping with the timid and sad hesi- 
tation which Brunetto displays all through 
the interview. It is the meeting of the 
young pupil, who has succeeded, with his 
old master, who has dropped out of sight 
and out of fame. Age is ever timid to- 
wards youth, and fallen age is still more 
so towards prosperous youth. ‘“ Will the 
young lad who has now grown into man- 
ood care to recognize me? Willhe care 
to recognize me in my fallen estate?” 
The outstretched arm is the gesture of 
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pleading and deprecation, which half en- 
treats and yet half fears to entreat the at- 
tention of one who, though once known so 
well, now walks ona higher level than the 
suppliant. The whole interview teems 
with subtle indications of this pathetic 
timidity. Brunetto doubts whether Dante 
may not be displeased at his attempting to 
walk part of the way with him; and Dante 
himself feels, with that exquisite sensi- 
tiveness which belongs to noble natures, 
the unutterable shame and pain which his 
master must suffer in appearing the dis- 
figured and disgraced thing that he is; 
and therefore, not to wound the feelings of 
one for whom he still retains the rever- 
ence of pupil towards his master, he drops 
hin face and eyes, and will not look into 
his master’s countenance, lest his glance 
should remind him keenly of how much he 
is fallen. But here again the word which 
Dean Plumptre has used is only used, I 
imagine, because of the necessity of find- 
ing arhyme. Under the same necessity 
Mr. Minchin translates the passage : — 


He towards me his hand had raught : 


a justifiable but not pleasing rendering of 
the passage. Before quitting this canto, 
the reader will be struck by the weak 
rhymes in verse 17 and onwards, where 
“one” and “shown” and “frown” make 
up the triple rhyme of the passage. 

It seems perhaps ungracious to point 
out these small defects in a translation 
which is so uniformly good, and which has 
mastered some of the most difficult pas- 
sages, and rendered them with skill and 
smoothness; but I do not refer to them 
as points of criticism of Dean Plumptre’s 
work, but rather in illustration of the posi- 
tion which I have taken — namely, that in 
the most skilful hands it is impossible to 
maintain the triple rhyme without sacrific- 
ing the spirit to the form; and it must 
always be a question which is the greater 
evil, —that the spirit should be lost in an 
attempt to reach perfection of form, or 
that the spirit should be maintained in an 
inadequate or imperfect form. On the 
whole, I am somewhat led to the conclu- 
sion that the best method of translating 
Dante will be, not by abandoning the form, 
nor yet by loyally and scrupulously en- 
deavoring to carry out the triple rhyme, 
but by the invention of a new metre which 
will be sufficiently easy of handling to 
prevent any considerable loss of the spirit 
or sense of the poem, but which will be 
sufficiently melodious in form to carry to 
the ear of the English reader some — even 
if an imperfect — notion of the music of 











the original. Ichabod Wright attempted 
something of this sort, and though, in- 
deed, his translation is open to criticism, 
yet I hardly think that Dean Plumptre 
does justice to the very great merits and 
force of Mr. Wright’s translation. But 
neither from those who have adopted the 
triple rhyme, nor from any previous trans- 
lator choosing his own rhyme, have we 
ever received a true photograph, so to 
speak, of the original. That remains for 
the future. There is one man in England 
who (as some believe) would be capable of 
giving, with really deep and — force, 
the spirit of Dante’s poem; who, himself 
a poet, with a robust and intense insight, 
a noble heedlessness of mere prettiness 
of form, possesses qualities which emi- 
nently fit him for the task—I mean Mr. 
Robert Browning. Before, however, | 
pass from these points of verbal criticism, 
I think that English readers and Dante 
scholars will be glad to see that Dean 
Plumptre has had the courage to restore 
to use the old word “perse.” It carries 
with it a meaning now sufficiently plain, 
through Mr. Ruskin’s interpreting skill, for 
which there is no good equivalent in use 
amongst us. Like Polonius we may say, 
“ Perse is good.” 

Of Professor Plumptre’s success in ren- 
dering both faithfully and graphically the 
text of the poet we could give many ex- 
amples; but I cannot forbear citing the 
following translation of that well-known 
passage in the “Inferno” declared by 
some to be the finest passage in any poem 
in any language. I refer, of course, to the 
famous Ugolino passage. Dean Plump- 
tre’s rendering of this seems to me to 
combine all the qualities needed in a 
translation — faithfulness to the original, 
smoothness, music, and graphic force : — 


When [ awoke, ere yet the night had fled, 
Still in their sleep I heard my children wail, 
Who there were with me, crying out for 

bread. 

Full hard art thou, if grief shall not prevail 
To touch thee, thinking what my heart did 

cry; 
base a thou weep if now to weep thou 
ail? 

Already noe had waked; the hour drew nigh 
Till which they had been wont for food to 

wait, 
And each one’s dream brought sore per- 
plexity. 

I heard the foching of the lower gate 
Of that dread tower, and then awhile I 

stared 
In my sons’ faces, speechless, desolate. 
I wept not; all within as stone grew hard. 
They wept, and then my Anselmuccio said, 
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“‘ What ails thee, father? Why this fixed 
regard ?’? 
And still I shed no tear, nor answer made 
All that long day, nor yet the following 
night, 
Till the next sun was o’er the world dis- 
played; 
And when there came a little ray of light 
Into the dolorous prison, and I knew 
My own face by four faces’ piteous plight; 
Then both my hands in anguish I gnawed 
through. 
And they, who deemed that hunger did con- 
strain 
To eat, rose up with one accord to sue, 
And said, ‘‘O father, less will be our pain 
If thou eat us; thou didst these frames arra 
With this poor flesh, now strip it off again.” 
I calmed me then their anguish to allay ; 
That day, and then the next, we all were 


umb: 
— earth, why op€ned not thy depths that 
ay? 

And chen unto the fourth day we had come, 
Gaddo lay stretched before my feet, and 

cried, 

‘* Why, father, help’st thou not?’’ and there, 

in sum, 

He died; and as thou seest me, so I eyed 
The three fall down, and perish one by one, 
The fifth day and the sixth, and then I tried, 

Already blind, to grope o’er them alone, 

And three days called them after they were 


ead; 
Then even grief by hunger was outdone. 


There is only one point in this whole pas- 
sage which seems to me to demand any 
criticism, and this is in line 73, where the 
full pathos of the original is a little ob- 
scured. Dean Plumptre emphasizes, by 
the use of the word “alone,” the solitude 
of Ugolino as he gropes amongst his dead 
sons, but it was not so much the solitude 
which was in Dante’s mind as the tender- 
ness of the father’s love for every one of 
his dead children, for he represents Ugo- 
lino as groping over each, as though be 
wished to assure himself that, even in 
death, all of them were near him still. 

This is an illustration of what I have 
before spoken of, the almost unavoidable 
tendency to sacrifice accuracy of thought 
to the exigencies of the serza rima ; but, 
with this single exception, the passa 
seems to me one of the most sonnel 
examples of true and vivid rendering. 

Another successful piece is the follow- 
ing, and I take it from a passage in which 
I have ventured to criticise the one word 
tame : — 
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Speech mp ry oe and cries of dire lament, 
Words full of wrath and accents of despair, 
Deep voices hoarse and hands where woe 

found vent, — 
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These made a tumult whirling in the air, 
Forevermore, in timeless gloom the same, 
As whirls the sand storm-driven here and 

there. 


And again in the same canto, where the 
doom of the timeserver is described, Dean 
Plumptre seems to me to have been most 


happy :— 


Full briefly I the cause will tell. 
No hope have these that they shall ever die, 
And this blind life of theirs so base is shown, 
All other doom they view with envious eye. 
Their fame the world above leaves all un- 
known; 
Mercy and Justice look on them with scorn. 
Talk not of them; one glance, and then pass 
on. 


In the description, too, of the island 
in the first canto of the Purgatory, the 
smoothness and the naturalness of the fol- 
lowing passage is worthy of great praise : 


This little island al] around, below, 
There, where the billows beat upon the 
shore, 
On the soft ooze, bids reeds and rushes 


grow ; 
No other plant that leaves and branches bore, 
Or hardened grew, could there its life sus- 
tain, 
For they yield not as each stroke passeth 
o’er. 
Then by this way return ye not again: 
The sun, now rising, will direct you well, 
The mountain’s height with easier climb to 
gain. 


We can thank Dean Plumptre for his 
work. Every fresh translation is a gain 
to the English reader, for it gives a new 
aspect of the poem. The English reader 
who will take the trouble to read the prose 
and the verse translations will gradually 
gain an idea of the poem more just and 
more accurate than can be possibly gained 
by confining himself to one translation 
alone. Each translation may be likened 
to a photograph, which presents only one 
aspect of the poet ; and just as a sculptor 

ets a photograph of the full-face, side- 
ace, half-profile, and even of the back of 
the head of the person he wishes to delin- 
eate, and thereby becomes master of a 
complete idea of the person, so the reader 
of Dante can compare the renderings of 
the poem which have been given in the 
various English translations. But none 


will give the real force of the original ; 
like wine that has been decanted, some- 
thing of the aroma and flavor is lost. 
True students of Dante will feel this; 
for the study of Dante — to those who un- 
dertake it sincerely—is not merely an 
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interesting recreation : it is a passion ; it 
absorbs ; like the words of Gotama, it 
“ arouses, incites, gladdens.” 

It is easy to understand this, for Dante, 
though possessing his own marked and 
unique characteristics, is wide in range, 
and appeals to many tastes. The lover 
of nature will delight in the pages of one 
who is keenly observant of nature in her 
features and moods. Every object is dear 
to him; he loves the strength of the lion, 
and the grace and swiftness of the grey- 
hound; the dove and the starling, the 
hawk, the stork, and the eagle, are noted 
by him; the whale and the dolphin in the 
sea, the frogs in the marsh, and the fire- 
flies in the vale, are not forgotten. He 
loves to watch the flowers, closed by the 
hand of night, opening at the kiss of the 
rising sun; he marks the ivy that clings 
to the tree, the dark hues of the forest 
foliage, the lizard that crosses the path 
like a lightning flash. He rejoices in men, 
and he keenly notes their features — the 
piercing eye, the long and massive nose, 
the brown beard and slender loins; he 
delights in their occupations and games 
— the marksman, the runner, the wrestler, 
the man with his sling, the tailor with his 
needle, the sailor lowering the anchor or 
the sail. He is alive to the influences of 
times and seasons — the chill and sadness 
which the evening brings, the hope and 
freshness of the dawn. 

Then, again, his pages teem with his- 
tory ; the great events out of which mod- 
ern history has been evolved; the tragic 
tale which stirs the heart; the quarrels of 
love and jealousy; the stories of perfidy 
and chieahes, the half-hinted dramas in the 
lives of the men and women of his day. 

Added to these there are subtle disqui- 
sitions on the deep questions of philoso- 
phy and theology; the mental curiosity is 
stirred and the reason is braced up to the 
study of hard matters and problems which 
room eternal things. Nature, history, 
and philosophy are opened up in the 
Divine Comedy, and waken thought and 
cast their fascinations round the reader’s 
mind. 

But it is not in these, which are mere 
details, that the spell of the poet’s en- 
chantment is to be found. The permanent 
interest which the poem evokes lies, if I 
mistake not, deeper still ; eternal elements 
are there which lay hold of the heart and 
soul, and these belong not to the imagery 
of nature, to the family tragedies of six 
hundred years ago, or to the subtle dis- 
quisitions of the schoolmen ; they spring 
rather from the fact that Dante’s poem is 
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more than a poem about men and things. 
It is a poem of man. What he himself 
was and felt and knew, that he sung. It 
was no figure of speech to say he had been 
in hell; in his own life there had been a 
hell; he had walked that dark under-world, 
and he had seen evil stripped of its seduc- 
tive garb, and revealed in its own unspeak- 
able horror. He had learned how hard a 
thing it is to retrace the steps of wrong, 
and what a complete revolution must take 
place in a‘man’s life before he can begin 
to climb with hope the hill on whose sum- 
mit shines the blessed light of God. It 
is the story of a soul; it is the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” of the Middle Ages; it is a 
tale which will never die as long as man 
is capable of the lower and the higher, 
and believes that there is a hell to which 
he may sink, and a heaven to which he 
may climb. 

nd there is something which, if I may 
allow my imagination to run on for a 
while, brings the great poem very close to 
the heart life of to-day. The poem is the 
middle path between two glories ; the glory 
of a past which is dead, and of a future 
which only can be reached through pain. 
The age is like the poet: humanity to-day 
looks back upon the brightness of visions 
and hopes which it believes have passed 
away,—the sweet vision of its youth, 
when it looked into the eyes of heavenly 
wisdom and believed, is gone; the politi- 
cal hopes which more than a generation 
ago rose so high, when the dream of plenty 
and peace belonged to Europe, and when 
all things in political and social affairs 
seemed possible to the new-found vigor 
of emancipated communities, are gone ; 
the door of the City of Flowers is closed 
upon society ; distress, depression, doubt, 
is the portion of the age, exiled from its 
hope and its dream. Society, like the 
poet, has tried to climb the hill where 
perpetual sunlight falls, but the triple foes 
of luxury, ambition, and greed have proved 
too strong for its aspirations and endeav- 
ors. The path of bitter experience and 
of discomfited pride must be trodden ; so- 
ciety, like Dante, must learn in the way 
of suffering and experience that the para- 
dise of nations as well as of individuals 
can only be reached by the people who 
are ready to practise self-denial, and to 
embrace the cross of suffering for anoth- 
er’s good. 

But the poem is the midway between 
two glories; the early glory —the glory 
of pure love, and of pure patriotism, the 
glory of Beatrice and of Florence, dear to 
his heart, belongs to the exile no more. 





His pathway lies now across fiery plains 
blood-red streams, among cries and groans 
and deep-voiced laments, and over frozen 
seas where the chillest winds are blowing, 
till he reaches at last the glory that ence 
leth. The life which is lost is saved. 
Manifold more is given him than anything 
which he has forsaken; instead of the 
Donna della Fenestra, Lucia and Matilda; 
instead of Beatrice, the divine wisdom; 
instead of Florence, the city of the saints ; 
instead of the wandering lights and false 
images of good, the beatific vision of God 
and the ineffable glory. 

Will the age be able to read the vision, 
and have courage to climb the hill ? 

W. B. Ripon. 


; From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AT TRIANON. 


UNTIL 1774, occasional visits to Fon- 
tainebleau excepted, Marly had continued 
to be the exclusive summer residence of 
the French court. It was almost a second 
Versailles ; the mode of life and the strict 
observance of etiquette having undergone 
no change since the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth, every traditional regulation 
in force during whose reign had been scru- 
pulously maintained. One day resembled 
another, the ceremonious- routine never 
varied, nor even to the monarch himself 
was the slightest deviation from estab- 
lished usage permissible. To no one was 
this eternal round of solemn frivolity 
more intolerably wearisome than to the 
young queen, whose lively temperament 
demanded a more congenial occupation 
chan interminable state banquets and long 
evenings passed in the spacious saloon, 
where high play, her especial abhorrence, 
was the invariable rule; and it was with a 
feeling of intense relief that, as soon as 
the Petit Trianon was ready for her recep- 
tion, she migrated thither with her little 
court, and joyously inaugurated the hap- 
piest period of her life. 

There perfect liberty and freedom from 
etiquette awaited her; the trappings of 
royalty were exchanged for the elegant 
simplicity of a gracious and amiable chda- 
telaine, surrounded by a circle of her 
chosen inmates, and participating in their 
amusements with the delightful conscious- 
ness of entire immunity from constraint. 
It was tacitly understood that, beyond the 
usual deference paid to a hostess, cere- 
mony was to be altogether dispensed 
with; so that, when the queen entered a 
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room where any of her guests were assem- 
bled, the Jadies continued their music or 
embroidery, and the gentlemen their bil- 
liards or ¢ric-trac, without interruption. 
When the king honored Trianon with a 
visit, he came on foot and unattended ; 
while those invited from the palace ar- 
rived at two o’clock for dinner, and 
returned to Versailles at midnight. 

The change from the tedious formalities 
of Marly to the coquettish rusticity of this 
new Arcadia was complete. Marie An- 
toinette, in the simplest of white dresses, 
a gauze handkerchief tied loosely round 
her neck, and wearing a wide-brimmed 
straw hat trimmed with sky-blue ribbons, 
flitted gaily about her little domain, now 
presiding over the milking of her cows, 
now improvising a breakfast of fresh “ees 
from her farm on the green sward, or fish- 
ing in the tiny lake, as the fancy took 
her. In this charming retreat all the cares 
and exigencies of court life were forgot- 
ten; there the statesman laid aside his 
gravity — dulce est desipere in loco—and 
listened smilingly to the babble of eman- 
cipated ladies in waiting; and even the 
sedate monarch himself, beguiled from 
his favorite seat in a secluded arbor, 
exchanged merry sallies with the sportive, 
Watteau-like shepherdesses reclining on 
the mossy banks of this modern realiza- 
tion of Boccaccio’s garden. 

Let us enter this miniature palace em- 
bosomed in verdure. On pressing a spring 
the door opens, disclosing a stone stair- 
case conducting through an ante-chamber 
to the dining-room, ornamented with wood- 
carvings representing crowns of roses in- 
terlaced with garlands of flowers. Adjoin- 
ing it is the small drawing-room, the walls 
of which are covered with emblems of the 
vintage season mingled with the attributes 
of comedy, bunches of grapes surmounted 
by masks, and baskets of fruit alternating 
with castanets and guitars. From the 
ceiling of the grand salon, each corner 
of which is adorned with groups of flying 
cupids, hangs a chandelier supported by 
intertwined chaplets of roses ; and beyond 
it is the queen’s bedchamber, draped in 
blue silk, and decorated with admirably 
executed carvings of poppies and other 
field flowers. A broad flight of steps leads 
from the house to the French garden, 
planted in 1750, and separated by a pali- 
sade from the Grand Trianon; and on the 
Opposite side is Marie Antoinette’s favor- 
ite resort, designed after her own plan, 
the English garden, filled with the rarest 
plants and shrubs, and intersected by 
winding alleys and quaint suspension 
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bridges. Ona rising ground, in the midst 
of a profusion of roses, jessamines, and 
myrtles, stands a pavilion, the queen’s 
ordinary breakfast-room, from the summit 
of which the entire domain is visible; 
grottos, waterfalls, lake, and —the espe- 
cial pride of its creatress—the hamlet, 
with its group of cottages, its farm, and 
its mill, where Louis the Sixteenth suf- 
fered himself to be disguised as a miller, 
and his brother, the morose Count de 
Provence, condescended to personate a 
village schoolmaster. 

The privilege of admission to the Petit 
Trianon, as may be imagined, was eagerly 
sought after, but, except on particular occa- 
sions when special! invitations were issued, 
was accorded only to a favored few. 
Among these were the duke, the count, and 
the Chevalier de Coislin, the latter one of 
the handsomest men of his time and a pro- 
fessed lady-killer, familiarly called “ Mi- 
mi;” the Prince d’Hénin, an old admirer 
of Sophie Arnould, and a curious mixture 
of courtier and philanthropist; the Duke 
de Guines, an excellent flute-player and 
recognized authority in the matter of court 
gossip; the Count de Polastron, equally 
renowned as a violinist; the Duke de 
Polignac and the Count d’Andlau, an in- 
significant personage commonly spoken 
of as “the husband of Madame d’And- 
lau.” The foreign contingent included 
the Prince d’Esterhazy, the Prince de 
Ligne, and the Count de Fersen, the cour- 
ageous and devoted Swede who subse- 
= played so prominent a part in the 

ight to Varennes. 

Three of the male guests, however, 
deserve a more detailed mention, each 
of them having exercised an undoubted 
influence over the society of Trianon; 
namely, the Baron de Besenval, the Count 
de Vaudreuil, and the Count d’Adhémar. 
Pierre Victor de Besenval, a Frenchman 
born in Switzerland and a soldier of for- 
tune, had distinguished himself in the 
Seven Years’ War, and earned a well-mer- 
ited reputation for bravery and contempt 
of danger. On one occasion, after sus- 
taining with great gallantry a charge of 
the enemy, in which the division com- 
manded by him, terribly outnumbered, had 
been almost annihilated, he was ordered 
to return to the camp, but soon found 
himself again in the thick of the fray. 
“ Why are you still here, baron?” inquired 
one of those near him; “surely you have 
done enough to-day!” “I thought so a 
little while ago,” said Besenval, “but you 
see, I feel exactly as I do at a masked 
ball of the opera; as long as the music 
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— on playing I can’t tear myself away 
rom it.” 

This characteristic reply was so often 
repeated that cn his arrival at Versailles 
it had already preceded him, and, together 
with a prepossessing exterior, and a cer- 
tain independent brusquerie of manner, 
soon made him a favorite at the court of 
Louis the Fifteenth. Until the death of 
that monarch he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to pleasure, but subsequently prof- 
ited by the patronage of the Count d’Ar- 
tois to obtain admission to the private 
circle of Marie Antoinette; and ere long, 
without any apparent effort on his part, be- 
came so indispensable both to her and the 
king that the grade of lieutenant-general 
and the title of commander of St. Louis 
were conferred onhim. “Do not imag- 
ine,” he wrote to a friend, “that I owe 
my fortune to any intrigue ef my own; 
chance has willed it so, for personally I 
had nothing whatever todo with it.” Rich, 
unmarried, satiated with military glory, 
and loaded with favors, M. de Besenval 
enjoyed life after his own fashion, was a 
liberal protector of the arts, and spared 
no expense in the gratification of his 
tastes; like the Prince de Ligne, he was 
an enthusiastic lover of floriculture, su- 


perintended the embellishments of Tria- 
non, and undertook the construction of 
hothouses copied from those of the impe- 


rial palace at Schénbriinn. An accom- 
plished courtier without flattery or servil- 
ity, he allowed himself a freedom of speech 
which would have been tolerated in no 
one else; and while inveighing against 
the rules of etiquette, took especial care 
never actually to transgress them. 

Count de Vaudreuil, son of a governor 
of St. Domingo, who had amassed a large 
fortune in that colony, and nephew of a 
lieutenant-general of the royal guards, 
arrived at court with all the prestige of 
unimpeachable . nobility, wealth, and a 
handsome person, of which latter advan- 
tage a severe attack of small-pox ulti- 
mately deprived him. Gifted with a 
natural capacity sufficient to insure his 
success in any career he might have 
chosen, he was —a rarity at that period 
—entirely without ambition, and never 
aspired to any office or dignity beyond 
the honorary title of grand falconer. He 
was a judicious patron of the arts and an 
enlightened connoisseur ; his collection of 
pictures contained some of the finest spec- 
imens of the French school; men of let- 
ters found in him a generous protector, 
capable of discerning merit, and ever 
ready to encourage it. Every week he 
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assembled at his table the most illustrious 
of his literary and artistic contemporaries, 
listening attentively to their conversation, 
and especially delighting in the sallies of 
Chamfort, whose caustic piquancy entirely 
sympathized with his own. He spoke 
seldom, but always to the point; and 
although gifted with a rare facility of 
repartee, used it discreetly, and never, 
except when prompted by his instinctive 
antipathy to pretentious mediocrity, at the 
expense of others. A thorough sceptic, 
and apt to boast that he had outlived all 
his illusions, he was nevertheless a warm 
and devoted friend, reliable and loyal, and 
—a singular phenomenon at court — per- 
fectly disinterested. No man was more 
popular with the fair sex, or exhibited a 
more respectful deference in addressing 
them. “I have only met with two men,” 
said the Princess d’Hénin, “who knew 
how to speak to women: the actor Lekain 
and Monsieur de Vaudreuil.” 

The last of the trio, Count d’Adhémar, 
like M. de Besenval, owed his fortune to 
chance. Origigally a poor and friendless 
captain in a hussar regiment, his sole pat- 
rimony being the name of Montfalcon, 
he discovered at Nismes some old title- 
deeds entitling him to assume that of 
D’Adhémar, and immediately repaired to 
Paris, where his claim was duly examined 
and confirmed. Marshal de Ségur, under 
whom he had formerly served, took a 
fancy to him, and solicited for him the 
command of a regiment from the minister 
Choiseul, besides introducing him to Ma- 
dame de Valbelle, a rich widow whom he 
afterwards married, and profited by her 
intimacy with Madame de Polignac to ob- 
tain admission to the circle of the queen, 
and, as a natural consequence, to Trianon. 
There he was generally charged with the 
task of catering for the amusement of the 
society, an office for which his versatile 
talent peculiarly, fitted him ; he was rather 
more than an amateur, rather less than an 
artist, had an agreeable voice, and sang, 
acted, or accompanied his own songs on 
the piano excellently well. Noone would 
ever have suspected him of ambition, nor 
imagined that so complaisant and appar- 
ently frivolous a personage had but one 
object in view, namely, that of being ga- 
zetted as ambassador; he kept his own 
secret, strove to render himself indispen- 
sable to all who might hereafter be of use 
to him, in short, courted everybody, and 
offended none. 

The ladies of Trianon included the 
queen’s sister-in-law and favorite compan- 
ion, Madame Elisabeth, the Countess of 
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Andlau, the pale and melancholy Countess 
de Polastron, the witty and accomplished 
Madame de Coigny, the Duchess de Po- 
lignac and her no less beautiful daughter 
the Duchess de Guiche, and the plain- 
featured but irresistibly attractive Count- 
ess Diane de Polignac. She had neither 

ood looks nor grace of form, nor was her 
attire strictly modelled after the latest 
requirements of fashion ; but all these de- 
fects were more than atoned for by a frank 
and contagious gaiety, and an exuberance 
of animal spirits that rendered her a pre- 
cious auxiliary in the daily routine of the 
little community. 

The one prominent figure, however, 
effacing all that surrounded her, was Ma- 
rie Antoinette herself, rivaliing the fairest 
in beauty, and exercising over every one 
who approached her the seductive influ- 
ence of a subtle and indefinable charm. 
She had the happy gift of pleasing in- 
stinctively and without effort; there was 
no resisting the winning fascination of her 
inanner and the caressing intonation of 
her voice. When, at the instigation of 
M. de Vaudreuil, she solicited and ob- 
tained a pension for Chamfort, the an- 
nouncement was couched in terms so 
delicately flattering that the recipient de- 
clared’it was equally impossible for him 
either to repeat or to forget them. Con- 
trary to the usual habit of princesses of 
the court of France, who rarely vouch- 
safed more than a stiff salutation to those 
presented to them, she spoke graciously 
to all; and, with the innate tact that inva- 
riably distinguished her, wor the hearts 
of old and young by some well-chosen 
compliment or allusion personally gratify- 
ing to each. No wonder, then, that at 
Trianon, released from the burden of eti- 
quette, and at liberty to indulge without 
restraint her enenal vivacity and keen 
sense of humor, she not only vied with 
the most brilliantly gifted of her circle in 
epigrammatic repartee, but reigned su- 
preme over all by that rare combination 
of feminine grace and piquancy of which 
she alone had the secret. 

Court gossip, however, and the “scan- 
dalous chronicle” of the hour had little 
attraction for the queen, and in no wise 
interfered with pursuits more congenial to 
her taste. She was well acquainted with 
the literature of the day, and her criti- 
cisms on contemporary writers, one of 
which has reached posterity, displayed 
considerable acumen: “ When I read Flo- 
rian,” she said, “ I fancy I am eating milk 
porridge.” Men of letters found in hera 
I:beral and enlightened protectress; she 





warmly encouraged the first poetic flights 
of the Abbé Delille, and on Voltaire’s re- 
turn to Paris tried hard, although unsuc- 
cessfully, to induce the king to receive 
him at court. Her love of music was 
continually manifested by her liberal pa- 
tronage of the art, and by the predilection 
shown by her for the society of its lead- 
ing professors; one of her especial fa- 
vorites was Grétry, whom she constantly 
received at Trianon, besides volunteering 
to stand sponsor to his daughter Antoi- 
nette. But of all composers, Gliick prof- 
ited most by her advocacy and support; 
from his first arrival in France she had 
declared herself an ardent admirer of his 
works, and espoused his cause in the pro- 
tracted struggle for supremacy between 
him and his rival Piccinni. By her express 
command “ Alceste ’ and “ Armide ” were 
more than once transplanted from the 
Paris opera to the theatre at Versailles, 
the entire court being present at each rep- 
resentation as a matter of course; he was 
also frequently invited to Trianon in com- 
pany with his talented interpreter Ma- 
dame St. Huberty, and the no less re- 
nowned Garat, and from the time of his 
taking his seat at the c/avecin to the mo- 
ment of his rising from it not a word 
was allowed to be spoken. 

Shortly after Marie Antoinette’s instal- 
lation in her sylvan retreat, she deter- 
mined to carry into effect a long-cherished 
project of utilizing for amateur perform- 
ances the pretty theatre built on the side 
of the French garden, which had been 
rarely opened since the death of Louis the 
Fifteenth. She had always manifested a 
lively interest in the novelties produced 
on the Parisian stage, and nothing pleased 
her better than to listen to the reading of 
a new piece before it was submitted to the 
verdict of the public. Amateur acting 
was then an amusement greatly in vogue, 
as well in the capital as in the provin- 
cial chateaux, where the male performers 
were chiefly recruited from officers quar- 
tered in the neighboring towns, who car- 
ried their histrionic propensities so far as 
to incur a severe reprimand for neglect of 
duty from the minister of war. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that Marie Antoi- 
nette, whose dramatic capabilities, if not 
of the highest order, were certainly above 
the usual non-professional average, should 
have followed so wide-spread an example, 
and eagerly profited by the opportunity 
of securing a fresh attraction for the little 
society of Trianon. 

Under the immediate superintendence 
of the queen, the interior of this miniature 
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temple of Thespis had been entirely reno- 
vated; the decorations were white and 
gold, the seats covered with blue velvet, 
and the ceiling, artistically designed by 
Lagrenée, represented an apotheosis of 
clouds and emblematic figures. After 
considerable discussion it was settled 
that, with the single exception of the 
Count d’Artois, no one under a certain 
age, so far as the male contingent were 
concerned, was to be admitted into the 
company ;, and that the audience should 
consist exclusively of the king, the Count 
de Provence, and the princesses not en- 
gaged in the performance. Subsequently, 
the ladies in waiting and their families 
were allowed to be present, and a similar 
permission was ultimately accorded to the 
officers of the royal guards, the equerries 
of the king and his brothers, and a few 
favored officials of the court. The cele- 
brated Caillot was engaged as vocal in- 
structor, and the rehearsals of pieces 
selected from the repertory of the Comédie 
Francaise were superintended by Fleury 
and Dazincourt, assisted by M. de Vau- 
dreuil, generally admitted to be the best 
amateur actor of his day. Madame Elisa- 
beth, although singularly deficient in his- 
trionic ability, good-naturedly consented 
to take part in the performances; the 
Countess de Provence, however, indig 
nantly refused, saying that she regarded 
such exhibitions as derogatory, and that 
her husband had strictly forbidden her to 
have anything to do with them. 

“Surely,” remarked Marie Antoinette, 
“if I, the queen of France, set the example, 
you can have no scruple in following it.” 

“ Madame,” retorted the haughty prin 
cess of Savoy, “if I am not a queen, I 
belong to a race from which they spring ;” 
and there the matter ended. 

All other difficulties having been satis- 
factorily arranged, the opening night was 
at length announced, the pieces chosen 
for the occasion being Sedaine’s “ Le Roi 
et le Fermier,” and “La Gageure im- 
prévue,” interpreted by the queen, the 
Duchess de Guiche, Madame Diane de 
Polignac, the Count d’Artois, M. de Vau- 
dreuil, and Count d’Adhémar. These 
were succeeded by “On ne s’avise jamais 
de tout,” “Blaise et Babet,” and “ Les 
deux Chasseurs et la Laitiére,” in which 
latter operetta, according to Fleury, Marie 
Antoinette sustained the character of 
Perette with infinite vivacity and grace. 
Indeed, setting aside M. de Vaudreuil, she 
seems to have completely outshone all the 
other members of the company, and to 
have particularly excelled in the heroines 
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of comic opera, where the charm of her 
voice and the piquancy of her acting were 
alike irresistible. Her most ambitious, 
and according to contemporary accounts 
least successful, personation was Rosine 
in the “ Barbier de Séville,” the first and 
only performance of which comedy took 
place April 19, 1787, and brought to a 
close the series of dramatic representa- 
tions at Trianon. 

In the pursuit of this her favorite hobby 
the queen was indefatigable ; every item 
of expenditure was submitted to and ex- 
amined by her, not even the most trifling 
detail escaping her personal supervision. 
Nothing was done without her sanction 
and approval; the pieces best suited to 
the capabilities of the company were se- 
lected by her, and such perfect taste was 
displayed under her direction in the im- 
portant accessories of scenery and cos- 
tume, that the Prince de Ligne, who had 
seen all the principal theatres in Europe, 
unhesitatingly declared that Watteau him- 
self had never imagined so exquisite a 
picture. In this little corner of her king- 
dom Marie Antoinette’s will was law. 
When the Duke de Fronsac, who as “ first 
gentleman of the chamber ” had absolute 
control over all the Paris theatres, de- 
manded that Trianon should be placed 
under his jurisdiction, he received the 
following curt reply: “ There can be no 
question of premier gentilhomme when we 
are the actors; besides, I have already 
signified my wishes as regards Trianon. 
I hold no court here, but live as a private 
person, and am to be respected accord- 
ingly.” CHARLES HERVEY. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
JUST BEFORE WINTER. 


BY RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ THE’ GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,”’ ETC. 


A RICH tint of russet deepened on the 
forest-top and seemed to sink day by day 
deeper into the foliage like a stain; riper 
and riper it grew, as an apple colors. 
Broad acres these of the last crop, the 
crop of leaves; a thousand, thousand 
quarters, the broad earth will be their 
barn. A warm red lies on the hillside 
above the woods, as if the red dawn stayed 
there through the day; it is the heath and 
heather seeds; and higher still, a pale 
yellow fills the larches. The whole of 
the great hill glows with color under the 
short hours of the October sun ; and over- 
head, where the pine-cones hang, the sky 
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is of the deepest azure. The conflagra- 
tion of the woods burning luminously 
crowds into those short hours a brilliance 
the slow summer does not know. 

The frosts and mists and battering rains 
that follow in quick succession after the 
equinox, the chill winds that creep about 
the fields, have ceased a little while, and 
there is a pleasant sound in the fir-trees. 
Everything is not gone yet. In the lanes 
that lead down to the “shaws” in the 
dells, the “ gills,” as these wooded depths 
are called, buckler ferns, green, fresh, and 
elegantly fashioned, remain under the 
shelter of the hazel-lined banks. From 
the tops of the ash-wands, where the lin- 
nets so lately sang, coming up from the 
stubble, the darkened leaves have been 
blown, and their much-divided branches 
stand bare like outstretched fingers. 
Black-spotted sycamore leaves are down, 
but the moss grows thick and deeply 
green; and the trumpets of the lichen 
seem to be larger now they are moist, 
than when they were dry under the sum- 
mer heat. Here is herb-Robert in flower 
—its leaves are scarlet; a leaf of St. 
John’s wort, too, has become scarlet; the 
bramble leaves are many shades of crim- 
son; one plant of tormentil has turned 
yellow. Furze-bushes, grown taller since 
the spring, bear a second bloom, but not 
perhaps so golden as the first. It is the 
true furze, and not the lesser gorse; it is 
covered with half-opened buds; and itis 
clear, if the short hours of sun would but 
lengthen, the whole gorse hedge would 
become aglow again. Our trees, too, that 
roll up their buds so tightly, like a dra- 
goon’s cloak, would open them again at 
Christmas ; and the sticky horse-chestnut 
would send forth its long ears of leaves 
for New Year’s day. They would all 
come out in leaf again if we had but a lit- 
tle more sun; ¢#ey are quite ready fora 
second summer. 

Brown lie the acorns, yellow where they 
were fixed in their cups; two of these 
cups seem almost as large as the great 
acorns from abroad. A red dead nettle, a 
mauve thistle, white and pink bramble 
flowers, a white strawberry, a little yellow 
tormentil, a broad yellow dandelion, nar- 
row hawkweeds, and blue scabious, are all 
in flower in the lane. Others are scat- 
tered on the mounds and in the meads 
adjoining, where may be collected some 
heath still in bloom, prunella, hypernicum, 
white yarrow, some heads of red clover, 
some beautiful buttercups, three bits of 
blue veronica, wild chamomile, tall yellow 
weed, pink centaury, succory dock cress, 





daisies, fleabane, knapweed, and delicate' 
blue harebells. Two York roses flower 
on the hedge ; altogether, twenty-six flow- 
ers, a large bouquet for the 19th of Octo- 
ber, gathered, too, in a hilly country. 

Besides these, note the broad hedge 
parsley leaves, tunnelled by leaf-miners ; 
bright masses of haws gleaming in the 
sun; scarlet hips; great brown cones 
fallen from the spruce-firs; black heart- 
shaped bindweed leaves here, and buff 
bryony leaves yonder; green and scarlet 
berries of white bryony hanging thickly 
on bines from which the leaves have with- 
ered; and bunches of ss, half yellow 
and half green, along the mound. Now 
that the leaves have been brushed from 
the beech saplings, you may see how the 
leading stem rises in a curious wavy line ; 
some of the leaves lie at the foot, washed 
in white dew, that stays in the shade all 
day; the wetness of the dew makes the 
brownish red of the leaf show clear and 
bright. One leaf falls in the stillness of 
the air slowly, as if let down by a cord 
of gossamer gently, and not as a stone 
falls —fate delayed to the last. A moth 
adheres to a bough, his wings half open, 
like a short brown cloak flung over his 
shoulders. Pointed leaves, some droop- 
ing, some horizontal, some fluttering 
slightly, still stay on the tall willow-wands, 
like bannerets on the knights’ lances, 
much torn in the late battle of the winds. 
There is a shower from a clear sky under 
the trees in the forest, — brown acorns rat- 
tling as they fall, and rich-colored Spanish 
chestnuts thumping the sward, and some- 
times striking you as you pass under ; they 
lie on the ground in pocketfuls. Specks 
of brilliant scarlet dot the grass like some 
bright berries blown from the bushes ; 
but on stooping to pick them, they are 
found to be the heads of a fungus. Near 
by lies a black magpie’s feather, spotted 
with round dots of white. 

At the edge of the trees stands an old 
timbered farmstead, whose gables and 
dark lines of wood have not been painted 
in the memory of man, dull and weather- 
beaten, but very homely; and by it rises 
the delicate cone of a new oasthouse, the 
tiles on which are of the brightest red. 
Lines of bluish smoke ascend from among 
the bracken of the wild open ground, where 
a tribe of gypsies have pitched their camp. 
Three of the vans are time-stained and 
travel-worn, with dull-red roofs ; the fourth 
is brightly picked out with fresh yellow 
paint, and stands a marked object at the 
side. Orange-red beeches rise beyond 
them on the slope ; two hoop-tents, or kibit- 
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kas, just large enough to creep into, are 
near the fires, where the women are cook- 
ing the gypsy’s douzllon, that savory stew 
of all things good; vegetables, meat, and 
scraps, and savories, collected as it were 
in the stockpot from twenty miles round. 
Hodge, the stay-at-home, sturdy carter, 
eats bread and cheese and poor bacon 
sometimes; he looks with true British 
scorn on all scraps and soups, and stock- 
pots and Jouz//ons —not for him, not he; 
he would rather munch dry bread and 
cheese for every meal all the year round, 
though he could get bits as easy as the 
other and without begging. The gypsy is 
acook. The man with a gold ring in his 
ear; the woman with a silver ring on her 
finger, coarse, black, snaky hair like a 
horse’s mane; the boy with naked olive 
feet ; dark eyes all of them, and an Orien- 
tal, sidelong look, and a strange inflection 
of tone that turns our common English 
words into a foreign language —there 
they camp in the fern, in the sun, their 
Eastern donkeys of Syria scattered round 
them, their children rolling about like 
foals in the grass, a bit out of the distant 
Orient under our Western oaks. 

It is the nature of the oak to be still, it 
is the nature of the hawk to roam with the 
wind. The Anglo-Saxon laborer remains 
in his cottage generation after generation, 
ploughing the same fields; the express 
train may rush by, but he feels no wish 
to rush with it; he scarcely turns to look 
at it; all the note he takes is that it marks 
the time to “knock off” and ride the 
horses home. And if hard want at last 
forces him away, and he emigrates, he 
would as soon jog to the port in a wagon, 
a week on the road, as go by steam; as 
soon voyage in a sailing-ship as by the 
swift Cunarder. The swart gypsy, like 
the hawk, forever travels on, but, like the 
hawk, that seems to have no road, and yet 
returns to the same trees, so he, winding 
in circles of which we civilized people do 
not understand the map, comes, in his 
own times and seasons, home to the same 
waste spot, and cooks his savory douzllon 
by the same beech. They have camped 
here for so many years, that it is impossi- 
ble to trace when they did not; it is wild 
still, like themselves. Nor has their na- 
ture changed any more than the nature of 
the trees. 

The gypsy loves the crescent moon, the 
evening star, the clatter of the fern-owl, 
the beetle’s hum. He was born on the 
earth in the tent, and he has lived like a 
species of human wild animal ever since. 





Of his own free-will he will have nothing 
to do with rites or litanies; he may per- 
haps be married in a place of worship, to 
make it legal, that is all. At the end, 
were it not for the law, he would for choice 
be buried beneath the “ fireplace ” of their 
children’s children. He will not dance to 
the pipe ecclesiastic, sound it who may — 
churchman, dissenter, priest, orlaic. Like 
the trees, he is simply indifferent. All 
the great wave of teaching and texts and 
tracts and missions and the produce of 
the printing-press has made no impres- 
sion upon his race any more than upon 
the red deer that roam in the forest behind 
his camp. The negroes have their fetich, 
every nation its idols; the gypsy alone 
has none —not even a superstitious ob- 
servance; they have no idolatry of the 
past, neither have they the exalted thought 
of the present. It is very strange that it 
should be so at this the height of our civ- 
ilization, and you might go many thousand 
miles and search from Africa to Australia 
before you would find another people 
without a Deity. That can only be seen 
under an English sky, under English oaks 
and beeches. 

Are they the oldest race on earth? and 
have they worn out all the gods? Have 
they worn out all the hopes and fears of 
the human heart in tens of thousands of 
years, and do they merely live, acquies- 
cent to fate? For some have thought to 
trace in the older races an apathy as with 
the Chinese, a religion of moral maxims 
and some few ‘osshouse superstitions, 
which they themselves full well know to 
be naught, worshipping their ancestors, 
but with no vital living force, like that 
which drove Mohammed’s bands to zeal- 
ous fury, like that whfich sent our own 
Puritans over the sea in the Mayflower. 
No living faith. So old, so very, very old, 
older than the Chinese, older than the 
Copts of Egypt, older than the Aztecs; 
back to those dim Sanskrit times that 
seem like the clouds on the far horizon of 
human experience, where space and chaos 
begin to take shape, though but of vapor. 
So old, they went through civilization ten 
thousand years since; they have worn it 
all out, even hope in the future; they 
merely live acquiescent to fate, like the 
red deer. The crescent moon, the even- 
ing star, the clatter of the fern-owl, the 
red embers of the wood fire, the pungent 
smoke blown round about by the occa- 
sional puffs of wind, the shadowy trees, 
the sound of the horses cropping the grass, 
the night that steals on till the stubbles 
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alone are light among the fields —the 
gypsy sleeps in his tent on mother earth ; 
it is, you see, primeval man with primeval 
nature. One thing he gains at least —an 
iron health, an untiring foot, women whose 
haunches bear any burden, children whose 
naked feet are not afraid of the dew. 

By sharp contrast, the Anglo-Saxon 
laborer who lives in the cottage close b 
and works at the old timbered farmstead, 
is profoundly religious. 

The gypsies return from their rambling 
soon after the end of hop-picking, and 
hold a kind of informal fair on the village 
green with cockshies, swings, and all the 
clumsy games that extract money from 
clumsy hands. It is almost the only time 
of the year when the laboring people have 
any cash; their weekly wages are mort- 
gaged beforehand ; the hop-picking money 
comes in a lump, and they have something 
to spend. Hundreds of pounds are paid 
to meet the tally or account kept by the 
pickers, the old word tally still surviving, 
and this has to be charmed out of their 
pockets. Besides the gypsies’ fair, the 
little shopkeepers in the villages send out 
circulars to the most outlying cottage an- 
nouncing the annual sale at an immense 
sacrifice ; anything to get the hop-pickers’ 
cash; and the packmen come round, too, 
with jewelry and lace and finery. The 
village by the forest has been haunted by 
the gypsies for a century; its population 
in the last thirty years has much in- 
creased, and it is very curious to observe 
how the gypsy element has impregnated 
the place. Not only are the names gypsy ; 
the faces are gypsy; the black coarse 
hair, high cheek-bones, and peculiar fore- 
head, linger; many even of the shopkeep- 
ers have a distinct trace, and others that 
do not show it so much, are known to be 
nevertheless related. 

Until land became so valuable —it is 
now again declining — these forest 
grounds of heath and bracken were free to 
all comers, and great numbers of squat- 
ters built huts and inclosed pieces of land. 
They cleared away the gorse and heath 
and grubbed the fir-tree stumps, and 
found, after a while, that the apparentl 
barren sand could grow a good ound. 
No one would think anything could flour- 
ish on such an arid sand, exposed at a 
great height on the open hill to the cut- 
ting winds. Contrary, however, to appear- 
ances, fair crops, and sometimes two crops, 
of hay are yielded, and there is always a 
good bite for cattle. These squatters 
consequently came to keep cows, some- 
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times one and sometimes two— anticipat- 
ing the three acres and a cow—and it is 
very odd to hear the women at the hop- 
picking telling each other they are going 
to churn to-night. They have, in fact, lit- 
tle dairies. Such are the better class of 
squatters. But others there are who have 
shown no industry, half gypsies, who do 
anything but work — tramp, beg, or poach ; 
sturdy fellows, stalking round with to 
brooms for sale, with all the blackguard- 
ism of both races. They keep just within 
the law ; they do not steal or commit bur- 
glary ; but decency, order, and society they 
set utterly at defiance. For instance, a 
gentleman, pleased with the splendid view, 
built a large mansion in one spot, never 
noticing that the entrance was opposite 
arow of cottages, or rather thinking no 
evil of it. The result was that neither his 
wife nor visitors could go in or out without 
being _—— insulted, without rhyme or 
reason, merely for the sake of blackguard- 
ism. Now, the pure gypsy in his tent or 
the Anglo-Saxon laborer would not do 
this ; it was the half-breed. The original 
owner was driven from his premises ; and 
they are said to have changed hands sev- 
eral times since from the same cause. All 
over the parish this half-breed element 
shows its presence by the extraordinary 
and unusual coarseness of manner. The 
true English rustic is always civil, how- 
ever rough, and will not offend you with 
anything unspeakable, so that at first it is 
quite bewildering to meet with such be- 
havior in the midst of green lanes. This 
is the explanation — the gypsy taint. In- 
stead of the growing population obliterat- 
ing the gypsy the gypsy has saturated the 
English folk. 

When people saw the red man driven 
from the prairies and backwoods of Amer- 
ica, and whole States as large as Germany 
without a single Indian left, much was 
written on the extermination of the abo- 
rigines by the stronger Saxon. As the 
generations lengthen, the facts appear to 
wear another aspect. From the intermar- 
riage of the lower orders with the Indian 
squaws, the Indian blood has got into the 
Saxon veins, and now the cry is that the 
red man is exterminating the Saxon, so 
greatly has he leavened the population. 
The typical Yankee face, as drawn in 
Punch, is indeed the red-Indian profile 
with a white skin and a chimney-pot hat. 
Upon a small scale, the same thing has 
happened in this village by the forest ; the 
gypsy half-breed has stained the native 
Blood. Perhaps races.like the Jew and 
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gypsy, so often quoted as instances of the 
permanency of type, really owe that ap- 
parent fixidity to their power of mingling 
with other nations. They are kept alive 
as races by mixing; otherwise, one of two 
things would happen —the Jew and the 
gypsy must have died out, or else have sup- 
planted all the races of the globe. Had 
the Jews been so fixed a type, by this time 
their offspring would have been more nu- 
merous than the Chinese. The reverse, 
however, is the case; and therefore, we 
may suppose they must have become ex- 
tinct, had it not been for fresh supplies of 
Saxon, Teuton, Spanish, and Italian blood. 
It is in fact the intermarriages that have 
kept the falsely so-called pure races of 
these human parasites alive. The mixing 
is continually going on. The gypsies who 
still stay in their tents, however, look 
askance upon those who desert them for 
the roof. Two gypsy women thorough- 
bred, came into a village shop and bought 
a variety of groceries, ending with a pound 
of biscuits and a Guy Fawkes’ mask for 
a boy. They were clad in dirty jackets 
and om draggle-tails, unkempt and un- 


washed, with orange and red kerchiefs 
round their necks (the gypsy colors). 
Happening to look out of window, they 
saw a young servant-girl with a perambu- 


lator on the opposite side of the street; 
she was tidy and decently dressed, looking 
after her mistress’s children in civilized 
fashion; but they recognized her as a 
deserter from the tribe, and blazed with 
contempt. “Don’t she look a figure!” 
exclaimed these dirty creatures. 

The short hours shorten, and the leaf 
crop is gathered to the great barn of the 
earth; the oaks alone, more tenacious, 
retain their leaves, that have now become 
a color like new leather. It is too brown 
for buff—it is more like fresh harness. 
The berries are red on the holly-bushes 
and holly-trees that grow, whole copses of 
them, on the forest slopes — “the Great 
Rough ” —the half-wild sheep have pol- 
ished the stems of these holly-trees till 
they shine, by rubbing their fleeces against 
them. The farmers have been drying 
their damp wheat in the oasthouses over 
charcoal fires, and wages are lowered, and 
men discharged. Vast loads of brambles 
and thorns, dead firs, useless hop-poles 
and hopbines and gorse are drawn to- 

ether for the great bonfire on the green. 

he 5th of November bonfires are still 
vital institutions, and from the top of the 
hill you may see them burning in all direc- 
tions, as if an enemy had set fire to,the 
hamlets. 
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From The Spectator, 
THE HUMORS OF CORK. 

In a recent article in this journal, the 
“humors of Kerry ” were treated in a 
very — and interesting way ; and it 
has occurred to the writer of this paper 
that the humors of Cork are well worthy 
of similar record. A Cork brogue is not, 
perhaps, quite so rich and musical as a 
Kerry one. Still, it has its own very dis- 
tinctive features and cadences; and Cork 
wit has likewise its own individualities. 
The following specimens are, with one 
exception, genuine growths of the soil, 
collected either by the writer or his 
friends. 

The expression “giving the grass,” is 
used in Cork to denote the case of a per- 
son who is dead and buried, —e.g., I 
have heard an old woman say, “How 
could I stand still and hear my husband 
mellified [vilified?], and he giving the 
grass above in the churchyard?” De- 
scriptive names are very frequently given 
in Cork County by the people to each oth- 
er, such as “Jac the Ram,” “ Dan the 
Post,” “ Jim the Monkey.” An old mow- 
er, who had contracted a stoop by his 
work, was called “Bill the Rainbow.” 
Poor Bill’s legs gradually failed him, and 
he often said to me pathetically before his 
death, “I’m losing me walk, I’m losing 
me walk, your Reverence!” I was once 
attending a country gentleman, who was 
believed to be zu extremis: The doctor, 
by way of consoling the family, said, 
“Well, it’s a fine thing for a man to be 
allowed to die in his bed these times!” 

The following story was told to a cleri- 
cal friend in the west of this county by a 
countryman named Dinny Cooley : “ Good- 
morrow, Dinny; where did you get the 
horse?” “ Well, I'll tell your Reverence. 
Some time ago I went to the fair of Ross, 
not with this horse, but another horse. 
Well, sorra a wan said to me, ‘ Dinny, do 
you come from the aist, or do you come 
from the wesht ?’ and when I left the fair 
there wasn’t wan to say, ‘ Dinny, are you 
going to the aist, or are you going to the 
wesht?’ Well, your Reverence, I rode 
home, and was near Kilnagross, when I 
met a man riding along the road forninst 
me. ‘Good-evening, friend,’ said he. 
‘Good-evening, friend,’ said I. ‘Were 
you at the fair of Ross?’ says he. ‘I 
was,’ sez I, ‘Did you sell?’ says he. 
‘No,’ sez I. ‘Would you sell?’ sez he. 
‘Would you buy?’ says I. ‘Would you 
make a clane swop?’sez he; ‘horse, bri- 
dle, and saddle, andall?’sezhe. ‘Done!’ 
says I, Well, your Reverence, I got 
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down off av me horse, not this horse, but 
the other horse, and the man got down 
off av his horse, that’s this horse, not the 
other horse, and we swopped and rode 
away. But when he had gone about 
twenty yards, he turned round and called 
after me. ‘There niver was a man from 
Ross,’ sez he, ‘but could put his finger 
in the eye av a man from Kilnagross,’ 
sez he; ‘and that horse,’ sez he, ‘that I 
swopped with you,’ sez he, ‘is blind av an 
eye,’ sez he. Well then, your Reverence, 
I turned upon Aim, and I called out to 
him: ‘There niver was a man from Kil- 
nagross,’ sez I, ‘but could put his two 
fingers in both the eyes av a man from 
Ross,’ sez I; ‘and that horse that I 
swopped with you,’ sez I, ‘is blind av both 
his eyes,’ sez I.” 

A laborer having asked his employer 
for a glass of whiskey, it was given to 
him ; tee the master said, “ Remember, 
every glass you take is a nail in your cof- 
fin, Corney.” “Well your honor,” said 
Corney, “maybe as ye have the hammer 
in yer hand, you would drive another.” 
This, however, is not a piece of Cork wit. 
Curious uses of English words are made 
by the Cork peasantry, é.g., one told me 
that another was the most “insipid” 
drunkard in the parish, probably meaning 
incessant. An old woman, who lately 
joined the League of the Cross, told me 
that “since she tuck the Crass she never 
touched a tint av tassicated licker.” When 
a corpse is being conveyed to the church- 
yard for burial, it is a very common ex- 
pression, “ Well that his journey ma 
thrive with him.” If you give a small 
coin in charity to a pair of old crones who 
hunt in couples, and tell them to divide it, 
the senior will say, “I will, me darlint. 
May God divide the heavens wid ye.” I 
once met a man greatly agitated coming 
away from a farmhouse, and asked him 
what was the matter. He emptied his 
colloquial pack at great length, detailing 
various wrongs he had received from the 
owner of the house; but, he said, con- 
cluding with great emphasis, “God is 
good, and the devil isn’t bad, either.” 
Mere words quite fail to convey the full 
effect of this story; for the speaker looked 
unutterable things. An old woman who 
quite lately called at our house, said “ she 
wanted something from the misthress to 
put to her skin,” — translated into every- 
day English, this was a request for some 
underclothing. A certain man in the dis- 
trict is known by the name of “ Mickey, 
the melted rogue.” This implies that he 
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is the essence of roguery; but how thor- 
oughly original the expression is! Poor, 
dear old Ireland, with all its wrongs and 
woes, it is a wonderfully interesting and 
attractive country ; and we truly say of 
ourselves, “ Though we are poor, we are 
pleasant.” 

Borrowing money is a very favorite prac- 
tice with the Irish farmer; and until a 
recent period, the banks made the gratifi- 
cation of this taste extremely easy. A 
Cork car-driver lately said to his fare, 
“Why, sir, a while ago a farmer need 
only put on a clane shirt, and go to the 
bank, and he’d get what he wanted.” The 
expectations, however, of some of the 
borrowers were too great, as the following 
incident, which really occurred, very 
amusingly shows. A certain small farmer, 
whom we shall call Tim, for convenience, 
some years ago called upon the manager 
of the National Bank, in a town in the 
north-east of the County Cork. The fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued: “ Good-morning, 
yer honor, I called about a little business, 
and though there are other banks in the 
town, I thought I’d give yer honor the 
compliment.” “Well, Tim, and what is 
the business?” “Well, yer honor, the 
interest in Kitty Keeffe’s farm is selling 
off, and I want to rise £800 to buy it. 
“ Nonsense, Tim! the interest in her farm 
isn’t worth anything like that; but sup- 
pose I was fool enough to lend you this 
money, how would you ever pay it back?” 
“Is it pay it agin, yer honor? nothin’ 
aisier in life. Sure, the young fellow 
would get it in a fortune when he marries.” 
“ And may I ask, Tim, what age is the 
young fellow?” “He’s three year ould, 
yer honor.” It need hardly be said that 
the manager did not see it; and that Tim, 
in spite of his wish to “give him the com- 
pliment,” was refused the loan of the £800. 
Perhaps Tim’s shirt was not “clane” 
enough on the occasion. The author of 
this view of the readiest way to obtain a 
loan once described to the writer his sen- 
sations from what must have been an 
elongated uvula. “It was a something,” 
he said, “which went ticking over and 
hither in his throat like the pindulum av 
a clock.” Irish car-drivers, as a rule, are 
very amusing and talkative, and greatly 
enjoy a conversation with a “ gintleman.” 
No subject comes amiss to them; politics, 
agriculture, emigration, temperance, are 
all alike, — 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 
Familiar as his garter. 
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Of course, the listener cannot expect to 
have all this entertainment combined with 
too strict an adherence to truth. Pat’s 
imagination must have some scope for its 
ekercise. Car-drivers are, as a rule, 
9 tempted to drink too much; their 
ours are irregular, and they are often 
exposed to wet and cold. A driver who 
was conveying the writer some time ago, 
observed of another whip whom we passed 
on the road, evidently under the influ- 
ence, “ That’s Collins, an’ he’s half an it.” 
The said Collins greatly bewailed the 
death of a local country gentleman, who, 
with some of his guests, held Collins’s 
arms, until about half-a-dozen glasses of 
raw whiskey were poured down his throat. 
“God be wid him, wherever he is,” piously 
observed the subject of this drenching, as 
he dwelt upon that festive occasion. An- 
other toper in the same neighborhood 
declared that he shunned the practice of 
total abstinence, lest his carcass might 
grow a crop of rushes, after the fashion 
of marshy land suffering from excessive 
moisture. 

Irish beggars are still eminently elo- 
quent and complimentary; the gift of 
the gab is their edatiodh stock in trade. 
Probably it is their natural idleness which 
makes them pray that your charity may 
be rewarded by a ded in Heaven. There 
is no wish so frequently expressed by the 
-Irish mendicant as this; that it may be 
“a candle to light yer sowl to glory,” is 
much more rarely heard. But the vocab- 
ulary of compliment seems at the com- 
mand of these gentry. They address you 
as “a walking saint,” remind you that 
your mother “reared an angel” in your 
case, that your face !s enough to take y 
into Heaven, — “wan little sixpence ” 
all their desire. 


u 
is 
On market-days, blind 
beggars are oe ogee | stationed at the dif- 
ferent entrances to the market towns, each 
holding an old caubeen or a tin saucer for 
the reception of alms. They also frequent 


holy wells on the patron’s day, and the 
missions of the Redemptorist Fathers. 
And they speak of the results of such 
missions from their own experience of 
financial success or the contrary. If the 
alms were abundant, it was “an illigant 
mission intirely;” but if the contrary, 
they never knew a worse. These profes- 
sionals are called “buccauchs;” though 
this is only a phonetic spelling of the 
name. They have the same horror of 
cold water that is generally attributed to 
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ascetics who do not bathe, and their odor 
of sanctity is overpowering. 

A professional of this class, being asked 
if he continued to visit the rectory in a 
certain parish, of which during one occu- 
pancy it might have been said, — 


His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their 
pain, 


replied briefly, with a disgusted look and 
a shake of his head, referring to a new 
incumbent, “He’s no value.” Some of 
these professionals make long circuits, 
traversing their own province once or 
twice in the course of the year. A most 
assuming vagrant of this type is Michael 
L , whose witty sayings, which rise 
incessantly and spontaneously to his lips, 
would fill a volume. He greatly affects 
the Protestant clergy, though a devout 
Roman Catholic himself. When asked if 
he had called at the Deanery, the resi- 
dence of the Roman Catholic dignitary, 
his reply was generally after this fashion : 
“Ts it the dane yer talking about? Oh! 
the divvle a dane I'll go near; sure I niver 
saw a threepenny-bit betune meself and 
daylight from him yet. The dane, in- 
deed!” Michael once addressed himself 
to a young Scotch lady of great personal 
attractions, to whom he was being ex- 
hibited as a specimen, as follows, after 
she had spoken to him. “I see, yer 
honor, mam, that yer mannefs is aiqual to 
yer appearance.” Poor Michael! It is to 
e feared that the attachment to the na- 
tional beverage is proving too strong for 
him, and that, to quote one of his own 
favorite expressions, he’s “ booked for the 
down-train.” He has a great admiration 
for the modern clerical hat (the Jefasus), 
and a second-hand one, when he clapped 
it on his head, made him “a gintleman 
intirely!” It was a brother-in-alms of 
his who used to say, when requesting a 
change of linen, “ Me shirt is aiting me, 
yer Reverence.” The following is Mi- 
chael’s latest. When asked if he would 
join the League of the Cross (a well-known 
temperance society), he replied, “The 
Lord knows, yer Reverence, I have crass- 
es enough already without that!” “ Did 
Mr. So-and-So give you anything, Mi- 
chael?” “Is it him, yer Reverence? he 
wouldn’t give tuppence to God Almighty, 
if it was to put him into paradise, and 
that’s the last parish coming out of hell.” 
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From Nature. 
THE PALISSY OF CALICO-PRINTING.* 


THE subject of this memoir was one of 
the most remarkable men of his time. A 
son of the soil, and almost wholly self- 
taught, he effected what was practically 
a revolution in one of our staple industries 
by his discoveries in technical chemistr 
and by his application of chemical princi- 
ples to the dyer’s art. With no labora- 
tory training other than that which he 
gave himself, he by his skiél and sagacity 
as an experimentalist added enormously 
to the resources of a great industry; ow- 
ing nothing to academies, and uninflu- 
enced by schools of learning, he made 
himself master of the chemical philoso- 
phy of his time, and by the acuteness and 
originality of his speculations he has per- 
manently influenced the development of 
theoretical chemistry. In Lancashire, the 
scene of his work, the name of John Mer- 
cer is heldin hardly less esteem than that 
of John Dalton; and probably to many 
people in Cottonopolis the director of the 
Oakenshaw Print-Works was a far more 
important personage than the old Quaker 
in George Street, who gave lessons in the 
“ New System of Chemical Philosophy ” 
at the rate of half-a-crown an hour. The 
atomic theory has doubtless contributed 
much to the intellectual greatness of Man- 
chester, and Manchester men are not un- 
grateful; they have named one of their 
Streets after its illustrious author. Still 
calicoes and calico-printing are what they 
have to live by, and although they have 
not yet, so faras we know, named a street 
after John Mercer, they have shown, by 
the wide-spread adoption of his processes, 
a very practical appreciation of the value 
of his labors. 

John Mercer is the Palissy of calico- 
printing. Not that there was anything in 
the least degree tragic in the life of the 
Lancashire dyer; his career was one of 
almost uninterrupted success, and his do- 
mestic peace was unclouded. But he had 
the great potter’s indomitable will and fix- 
ity of purpose; his unwearied patience 
and unremitting industry. Both men had 
the same high ideal of their art and the 
same contempt for false work. Each be- 
gan his life at the bottom rung of the 
social ladder, and each found his life’s 
work in a direction other than that in 
which he set out. Both were men of strong 


* The Life and Letters of Fohn Mercer, F.R.S. 
By Edward A. Parnell. London: Longmans and Co. 
1886. 
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religious feeling, and both left the faith of 
their forefathers in compliance with the 
dictates of principle, but with this differ- 
ence, that whilst the Huguenot artist 
found the Bastille and death, John Mercer 
could build his Sunday schools in peace 
and quietness, and find contentment in a 
standard of doctrine which Mr. Matthew 


Y| Arnold has characterized as the product 


of a mind of the third order. 

John Mercer was born on February 21, 
1791, at Dean, near Blackburn. His 
father was originally a hand loom weaver, 
but the development of the factory system 
had led him to take to agriculture. He died 
when the son was barely nine years old, 
and John was set to work as a “ bobbin- 
winder.” A pattern-designer belon ing 
to the Oakenshaw Print.Works, in whic 
Mercer was destined to play so consider- 
able a part, gave him his first lessons in 
reading and writing; and the excise sur- 
veyor at the same works (it was in the days 
when each square yard of printed calico 
paid an excise duty of threepence) taught 
him the elements of arithmetic. He soon 
became noted for his aptitude at figures, 
and later on for his skill in music; and for 
a time he found a congenial exercise for 
his artistic faculty in the band of a militia 
corps. Music remained a passion with 
him throughout his life, and although, we 
are told, a man of great self-possession, 
he was sometimes entirely overcome by 
it. Mercer was sixteen years of age, and 
had settled down apparently to the work 
of a hand-loom weaver, when a very slight 
incident — as slight as that which made 
Palissy a potter— gave an entirely new 
direction to his thoughts. His mother, it 
appears, had married again. Visiting her 
one day, John was so much struck with 
the orange color of the dress of his little 
step-brother on her knee, that, to use his 
own words, he “was all on fire to learn 
dyeing.” He had no means of obtaining 
instruction; he had no book on the sub- 
ject, nor could he procure any receipts. 
He found, however, that the dyers of 
Blackburn, some five miles distant, ob- 
tained their materials from a certain drug- 
gist in thattown. Mercer repaired to him, 
and requested to be supplied with mate- 
rials for dyeing. “What do you want?” 
inquired the » ied “TI can’t tell you,” 
replied John ; “ will you tell me the names 
of all the different materials you sell the 
dyers here?” “Qh, I sell them peach- 
wood, Brazil wood, logwood, quercitron, 
alum, copperas, and others,” mention- 
ing their names. Mercer reckoned his 
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money, and found he could afford three- 
pence for each dye-stuff. Armed with 
these articles he returned home, “full,” 
as he says, “of dyeing and dyeing mate- 
rials.” He seems to have been fortunate 
in obtaining the use of a convenient place 
for his experiments, where he had all the 
necessary apparatus for small trials. Here 
he commenced entirely by “rule of 
thumb ;” but by industry and close obser- 
vation he acquired considerable knowl- 
edge of the properties of dye-stuffs, and 
ascertained the methods of dyeing in-most 
of the colors then in vogue. 

To become a dyer was now the domi- 
nant idea of Mercer’s life. Everything 
comes to him who waits, and fortunately 
for Mercer, as it seemed at the time, he 
had not to wait long. The Messrs. Fort, 
the proprietors of the Oakenshaw Print- 
Works, heard of the success of his dyeing 
experiments, and offered him an appren- 
ticeship in the color-shop of their factory. 
It was one thing to get inside a color-shop 
and quite another to get any information 
there. No workmen are more jealous of 
their arcana than the foremen of color- 
shops; their knowledge even to-day is 
almost entirely empirical, and their se- 
crets are invested with a degree of 


mys- 
tery which is frequently ludicrously dis- 


proportionate to their value. After ten 
months’ irksome labor Mercer’s inden- 
tures were cancelled. The Continental 
disturbances of 1810 reacted disastrously 
upon all industries connected with the 
cotton manufacture, and the “ Berlin de- 
cree,” which led to the destruction of all 
printed calicoes and other goods of En- 
glish manufacture then in bond in certain 
European States, was severely felt by the 
Lancashire printing establishments. Mer- 
cer was forced for a time to abandon the 
calling of a color-mixer, and to return to 
his work atthe hand-loom. But his brains 
were still among his color-pots. It was 
characteristic of the man that, being in 
Blackburn to procure a marriage license, 
he should be led to a second-hand book- 
stall in the market-place to search for 
printed matter relating to his favorite art. 
At a time when Mary Wolstenholme 
might properly consider him as more anx- 
ious about the res angusta domi, he was 
engaged in negotiating the purchase of 
*“ The Chemical Pocket-Book ; or, Memo- 
randa Chemica, arranged in a Compen- 
dium of Chemistry, by James Parkinson, 
of Hoxton.” This book, together with 
“ The Tables of New Nomenclature, pro- 
posed by Messrs. De Morveau, Lavoisier, 
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Berthollet, and De Fourcroy, in 1787,” 
opened out a new world to him. He had, 
at the very outset of his trials, convinced 
himself that it was only by a thorough 
knowledge of the properties of dyeing ma- 
terials, and of their behavior under varying 
conditions, that the operations of the dyer 
can be intelligently carried on; he now 
saw that all this knowledge must prima- 
rily depend upon chemical science, and 
that it was on chemistry that the extension 
of his art must ultimately rest. This 
view of the relations of science to practice 
strengthened with Mercer’s experience. 
Years afterwards, when he had attained to 
fame, he was called upon to express his 
opinion concerning the necessity of tech- 
nical education in this country. “I en- 
tirely concur with you,” he wrote to a 
friend, “that for the preservation and 
benfit of the British arts and manufac- 
tures, the masters, managers, and skilled 
artisans ought to be better instructed in 
the rationa/e and scientific principles in- 
volved in their operations. Chaptal re- 
marked that ‘practice is better than sci- 
ence’ (z.¢., abstract principles), ‘ but when 
it is necessary to solve a problem, to 
explain some phenomenon, or to discover 
some error in the complicated details of 
an operation, the mere artisan is at the 
end of his knowledge, he is totally ata loss, 
and would derive the greatest assistance 
from men of science.’ Probably no person 
would, from his own experience, confirm 
the above remark, as regards the art of 
calico-printing, more heartily than myself.” 
He observed that, “as regards good prac- 
tical men, no district could excel Lanca- 
shire ; but in all the processes, frgm the 
grey piece to the finished print, embracing 
thirty to forty operations, both the science 
and practical experience of the cleverest 
are requisite to keep all things straight 
and to detect the cause of, and rectify, 
mishaps. . .. An amusing volume might 
be written about ludicrous mistakes, and 
equally ridiculous attempts to rectify 
them.” 

Mercer’s first important invention in cal- 
ico-printing was made in 1817, and curi- 
ously enough it was in the application of 
a color akin to that which had fired his 
ambition to become a dyer. He found in 
the alkaline sulphantimoniates an excel- 
lent medium for procuring a bright orange 
color on cotton fabrics. Heretofore no 
good orange suitable for the use of the 
calico-printer was known. The best or- 
ange was made from a mixture of querci- 
tron yellow and madder red, but it was diffi- 
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cult to adapt it to other colors in the 
styles thenin demand. Mercer’s antimony 
orange supplied the want; it was not only 
a fine color in itself, but was capable of 
being combined and interspersed in a great 
variety of styles. This discovery led to 
his re-engagement at the Oakenshaw 
Works ; after a seven years’ service he 
was admitted as a partner, having as a 
co-partner, for a while, Richard Cobden ; 
and he remained connected with the firm 
until its dissolution in 1848, when he 
retired from business with a moderate 
fortune. 

It would be difficult in the space at our 
disposal to do full justice to the many dis- 
coveries and improvements which Mercer 
introduced into the art of dyeing and print- 
ing. His skill and energy led not only 
to the invention of new styles and new 
colors, but to the development even of 
new branches of chemical industry. His 
application, for example, of chromium 
compounds practically created the manu- 
facture of bichrome; when Mercer first 
began experimenting with this substance 
its cost was half-a-guinea an ounce; it is 
now produced by the hundreds of tons, 
and may be heught retail at less than six- 
pence per pound. Some of his processes 


are, of course, obsolete, but many are still 
in use; the manganese bronze, for exam- 
ple, which he introduced in 1823, seems 
to re-appear about every ten years, and 
was in large demand some three or four 


years since. Mercer was an indefatigable 
experimenter; nothing is more extraor- 
dinary than his skill and inventiveness in 
the application of his new colors to the 
creation of fresh styles or novel combina- 
tions; his genius in this respect was 
almost kaleidoscopic. 

One of the greatest improvements made 
by Mercer in the operations of the dyer 
was his introduction of the alkaline arse- 
niates in what is called the “dunging” 
operation, the object of which is to remove 
that portion of the mordant which has not 
become insoluble and firmly attached to 
the fabric by the process of “ageing.” 
The loosely attached mordant, unless pre- 
viously removed, would dissolve in the 
dye-bath, to the injury of the whites and 
the deterioration of the dyeing liquor. Of 
scarcely less importance was his method 
of preparing mixed cotton and woollen 
fabrics so as to enable the mixed fibres to 
acquire coloring-matter with equal readi- 
ness. His observation of the extraordi- 
nary facility with which certain “lakes,” 
or compounds of alumina with organic 
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coloring-matters, are dissolved by oxalate 
of ammonia led to the introduction of a 
method of using aluminous color-precipi- 
tates in steam color-work, which was ex- 
tensively employed in the East Lancashire 
print-works. And lastly, his method of 
preparing stannate of soda was not only 
of service to the calico-printer by greatly 
cheapening an indispensable agent, but 
was of considerable pecuniary benefit to 
himself. 

Mercer’s skill and knowledge were un- 
grudgingly given to the fellow-workers in 
his art, and he was constantly appealed to 
by the calico-printers and chemical manu- 
facturers of Lancashire for assistance and 
advice. His acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the abstract chemistry of his time 
was very remarkable. He had indeed all 
the essential qualities and instincts of the 
scientific mind; there was a certain com- 
prehensiveness about the man, a certain 
vigorous grasp of general principles, and 
a largeness of view which made his influ- 
ence felt at once among men of science. 
There is no question that had Mercer de- 
voted himself to pure science he would 
have attained hardly less distinction than 
he has secured as a technologist. His 
method of work was essentially scientific. 
Thus no sooner did he become acquainted 
with the doctrine of chemical equivalents 
than he had the strengths of his chemicals 
and reagents adjusted to a simple relation 
of their equivalents. Mercer indeed was 
one of the earliest workers in volumetric 
analysis ; in 1827 he devised a method of 
valuing bleaching-powder and bichrome 
by means of standard solutions. His 
speculations on the nature of white in- 
digo, on the constitution of bleaching- 
powder, and on the ferrocyanides and 
nitro-prussides were much in advance of 
his day. His theory of catalysis, which 
he illustrated by many striking and origi- 
nal examples, was extended by Playfair, 
and has been subsequently worked out by 
Kekulé as the only satisfactory explana- 
tion yet given of a very remarkable and 
interesting group of phenomena. Gra- 
ham’s early experiments on the heat of 
chemical combination and the nature of 
solution induced Mercer to test the prac- 
ticability of effecting the partial separation 
of different hydrates by some process of 
fractional filtration. These experiments, 
made from a purely scientific standpoint, 
resulted in the discovery of the mode of 
action of the caustic alkalies on cellulose, 
and led to the process which has come to 
be known as “mercerizing,” in which 
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cotton fabrics are “fulled” by their con- 
traction on treatment with caustic soda. 
Mercer appears to have been the first to 
notice the remarkable solvent action of an 
ammoniacal copper solution on cotton, 
which could be reprecipitated as almost 
pure cellulose by the addition of an acid. 
His habit of searching for first principles 
led him, as far back as 1854, to speculate 
on the relations among the atomic weights 
of the chemical elements, and the consti- 
tution of chemical compounds ; he brought 
his views before the Leeds meeting of the 
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British Association in 1858. He was an 
early worker on photography, and devised 
several modifications of the cyanotype 
process adapted to printing on cambric 
and similar fabrics. 

Mercer was one of the original fellows 
of the Chemical Society, and he was a 
juror of the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. 
In 1852 he was elected into the Royal 
Society. He died, ripe in years and rich 
in the contentment afforded by the retro- 
spect of a well-spent life, on November 
30, 1866. T. E. THORPE, 





How LIGHTNING Is KINDLED. — The ob- 
servations of meteorologists show that the 
vapor which ascends in an invisible state from 
the ground carries with it, in calm and fine 
weather, into the higher regions of the air, a 
very considerable supply of positive electricity. 
Each minute vapor-particle that goes up bears 
its own portion of the load. When, however, 
the invisible vapor has thus mounted into very 
high regions of the air, it loses its invisibility, 
and is condensed into visible mist, as has 
already been explained in detail. Numerous 
particles of the aqueous substance are drawn 
together, and grouped into the form of little 
vesicles or globules. Each one of these is 
then a reservoir or receptacle of electric force, 
and as more and more watery vesicles are 
condensed more and more e'ectricity is col- 
lected in the gathering mist; but each of the 
water-globules is still enveloped by a space of 
clear air. Ina drifting cloud the mist-specks 
can be discerned floating along with trans- 
parent intervals between. The clear air which 
lies around the globules of vapor then acts as 
an insulating investment; it imprisons its own 
part of the acquired electrical force in each 
separate globule. The cloud is thus not 
charged as a whole, like a continuous mass of 
metal, with its electricity spread upon its 
outer surface. It is interpenetrated every- 
where with the force. It is composed of a 
myriad of electified specks, each having its 
own particular share of the electric force, and 
each acting as a centre of electrical energy on 
its own account. The electricity which at any 
one instant resides in the outer surface of a 
cloud is, therefore, but a comparatively small 
portion of that which is present in the entire 
vaporous mass. That such is the way in 
which electricity is stored in the clouds has 
been proved by direct observation. When a 
gold-leaf electrometer is placed in the midst 
of a cloud driven along by the wind, it is seen 
that the strips of gold-leaf continually diverge 





and collapse as the mass of the cloud passes 
along. There is an electrical charge acting 
in all parts, but the charge varies in intensity 
from place to place accordingly as there is a 
greater or less condensation of the particles 
of vapor in each particular spot. But the in- 
fluence externally exerted by the cloud is nev- 
ertheless capable of being raised to a very 
intense degree, because it is, so to speak, the 
sum total or outcome of the force contained in 
the innumerable internal centres of energy. 
It is no uncommon thing for the electrical 
force emanating from a cloud to make itself 
felt in attractions and repulsions many miles 
away. Clouds resting upon the remote hori- 
zon thus frequently produce perceptible effects 
at distances from which the clouds themselves 
cannot be seen. An electrical cloud hanging 
a mile above the ground acts inductively upon 
that ground with considerable power. When 
in summer time the temperature of the earth’s 
surface is very high, the ground moist, the air 
calm, and the sky clear, very copious supplies 
of vapor are steamed up from the ground 
under the hot sunshine. Clouds, however, 
begin at length to gather in elevated regions 
of the air out of the abundance of the supply. 
The free electricity which has been carried up 
with the vapor is at first pretty evenly spread 
through the clouds; but after a time, as the 
electrical charge becomes more and more in- 
tense, a powerful repulsive force is in the end 
established between the spherules of the mist, 
and a very high degree of tension is at last 
produced at the outer surface of the cloud, 
where it is enveloped by insulating air, until 
in the end the expansive energy there becomes 
strong enough to occasion an outburst from 
the cloud. The escape of the redundant 
charge then appears to an observer’s eye as a 
flash of lightning issuing from the cloud. 
Such, in its simplest form, is the way in which 
lightning is kindled in the storm-cloud. 
Science for All. 





